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[See the Novelet, “ Lawrence Elster’s Folly.””) 





















































WALKING-DRESS FOR FALL 
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WALKING-DRESS FOR FALL 
































METALISSE AND FAILLE PALETOT. 
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FALL HAT. BLACK VELVET SPENCKR AND PUCKET. 





























NEW STYLE FOR CLOTH JACKET. AFTERNOON HEAD-DRESS. 
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DOLMAN WITH BEAD BRAIDING. MORNING HEAD-DRESS. 

















WAIT TILL THE MOONLIGHT FALLS ON THE WATER 


Words and Music by 8. BAGNALL. 
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; al your repin-ing, Bright eyes are shining, Fond hearts are melting with eset love ; 
2 Soft - ly the moonlight Falls on the streamlet, Silv’ring each rip-ple with bril-liant ray ; 


3 Homeward re-treating, Sad heart a beat-ing, ’Cause she must bid you the last “ good-night 
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Red cheeks are paling, Sweet heart bewailing, Tarry not a moment from the girl you love. 


Out in the still nigit, making the heart light, Waking up the dickey birds before the break of day. 


She fond-ly wish -es Those stolen kiss-es Would last till the morn-ing’s broad day-light. 
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She’s sure to cheer you, When she comes near you, She’s 
Coquetting and flirt-ing, Kis - sing and teas - ing, 
_ comes the tri - al, _ home is in 


ev-er waiting for the 
Telling lots of lit-tle fibs, and 
sight, The chord must be snapp’d that us 
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WAIT TILL THLE MOONLIGHT FALLS ON THE WATER, 
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sweet, sweet kiss; If you’rein-clined for a mid - night ram - ble, 
saying they are true; Some say it’s naughty, but still it’s ver-y pleas - ing, 
fond - ly u- nite; Her face she 2a fora last fare - well kiss, 






































Tell me what you think abouta scene like _ this. 
Just wait a moment, and I’! tell you what to do. Wait till the moon-light 
And she whisper’d some words wiich fill’d me with tine. @- 
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falls on the wa - ter, Then take your sweetheart out for a walk; Mind what you say, boys ; 
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that’s how you court her; Tell her that you’ll wed her when the days grow short. 
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OHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. FELT HAT FOR FALL. 
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HELENA’S FIRST SUITOR. 


BY MRS. J. E. 


“Tr there is anything I am surprised at,’’ said 
Timothy Binder, talking to himself, as he fodder- 
ed his cows, ‘‘it is the way that Enos Maxwell 
has left his property. The heft of it goes to that 
seventeen-year old girl, and a thousand dollars a 
year to that old-maid sister, who is to keep up 
the house for her. Such a great house for just 
them two women-folk and a parcel of servants. 
It’s a sin and a shame to waste money so, when 
it could be put out at good seven per-cent., and 
be piling up like a snow-ball. Then to think that 
old lawyer Lynx is her guardeen, and’ manager 
of all her property; and here I am, her own 
mother’s second cousin, and never so much as 
mentioned as administrator, nor anything. And 
if anybody can keep money closter than I can, I 
should like to see’em. Enos knew well enough 
how sharp I was in money matters, and yet he 
never mentioned me, nor consulted me. Speaks 
pretty poorly for his Christian character, in my 
opinion, slighting his relations.” 

Timothy was a widower of six months stand- 
ing, with a family of four children, who were just 
now being hustled about by ahired girl, at an ex- 


pense of ** two dollars a week, clean cash.” Hence’ 


the new turn which Timothy’s meditations took. 

‘* Now if I had been left guardeen to that girl, 
I'd have cleared off the old woman, and brought 
Heleny right home here; and if I couldn’t manage 
such a young thing as that, I’d give up business. 
The day she was eighteen, I'd have married her ; 
and then I guess that black pony and basket- 
wagon would have gone to the highest bidder. I 
couldn’t jestly say whether I’d rent the mansion 
on the hill there, or sell it at a good figure. One 
thing I do know, I wouldn’t live in it, nor she 
should not. He, he, he!” 

The foddering was done, and as Timothy stuck 
up his pitchfork under the barn-stairs, he also 
made up his mind to one thing; he’d ‘‘ marry the 
girl, whether or no, if it cost him ten dollars.’’ 

Vout. XLVIII.—17 





M‘'CONAUGHY. 


After that desperate resolution, he walked into 
the house, with appetite sharpened by the frosty 
air, quite ready for his supper. But Miss ‘‘ Han- 
ner Ann’’ had been out visiting, and hadn’t been 
in a great hurry to get back; so the fire in the 
old stove was only smoking, and the tea-kettle © 
not even humming. 

Now Hannah was a woman of a very different 
spirit from the late Mrs. Binder. Meekness was 
not her forte. So Timothy did not dare to slam 
things around as comfortably as he used to, and 
talk loud. Moreover, she was not *‘tied’’ there, 
and he had ‘changed help’’ five times within the 
past six months; and he knew how handy it was 
to be left with a tubful of washing, and a bread- 
pan full of dough, besides all the rest of the house- 
work, while a seven-year old boy was the oldest 
child in the house. The servant-girl question 
might have been a means of grace to him, if he 
would make the right use of it, It had certainly 
put a bit in his mouth of late. 

Timothy groaned at the heavy pancakes, slap- 
ped on the table for his supper, and thought of 
the good old times when he could grumble as 
much as he liked over the feathery ‘ buck- 
wheats,” and the delicious pumpkin-pies, which 
his wife had been expected to keep on hand it 
every meal. The memory of that wife was now 
always very affecting to him. 

«Just wait until Heleny gets here among 
things,” he said to himself, with a grim smile; 
and his green-gray eyes snapped as he thought 
how exultingly he could then snap his fingers at 
the autocratic Miss Hannah. 

That evening found him arrayed in his Sunday 
best, and seated in Miss Maxwell’s parlor. 

The sad-hearted girl came down to see him di- 
rectly, clad in deep mourning. He had known 
her father for years ; that was a sufficient passport 
to her attention. She had spent some pleasant 
hours at his old farm-house, in the time of sum- 
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mer fruits; and her father had bought many a 
basket of the choicest pears of his wife’s cousin: 
and, of course, Helena could not know that the 
price paid was always considerably in advance of 
that asked in the market. 

‘How do you do, Uncle Timothy,’ she said, 
sweetly, as she advanced and gave him her hand. 
She had always called him “‘ Uncle Timothy,” as 
he was so much her senior. It nettled him now 
though. But when the fair girl sunk down in 
an easy-chair and burst into tears, as a flood of 
old recollections came back to her heart, poor 
Timothy was utterly taken aback. Sentiment 
was not in his line. The deep grief of a daughter 
for a beloved father would have been touching, 
if he had owned a heart to be touched. World- 
liness had turned into stone what might have 
been a heart. 

Still he felt called upon to make some remark, 
so he twiddled his thumbs, as he said, patron- 
izingly, 

“Don’t take on so, Heleny. It won't do any 
good. I know just how it is. My wife has been 
dead six months, and yet I thought, to-night, 
when [ sat down to supper, that I couldn’t eat 
a single mou’ ful, I missed her so.” é 


Helena’s kindly sympathy was ever ready for 
another’s sorrow, and her gentle tone and words 
were a great encouragement to Timothy. 

** Yes, Heleny, home isn’t home no more with- 
out a wife in it; and nobody knows how the poor 


children miss their mother. Hannah is as cross 
as two sticks to them, and hustles and boxes them 
about in a very different way from what they 
were used to, in their ma’s day.” 

‘Poor little things!’ said Helena, with real 
pity for her white-headed, distant cousins.* 

Timothy’s face gleamed with pleasure, as he 
thought how famously he was getting on. There 
is no telling how foolish he might have become, 
if stately Aunt Susannah had not at this juncture 
walked into the parlor. 

«The meddlesomeold maid’’ received anything 
but Timothy’s best wishes at that moment; but 
he waited in vain for her to disappear. He 
‘‘hung around,” until the clock struck nine, and 
then angrily took his leave. It was long past his 
usual bedtime. But he could hardly sleep for 


turning over in his mind his prospects of secur- ; 


ing Miss Helena to preside over his kitchen, his 
children, his calves and poultry, and of invest- 
ing her fortune in government bonds, when he 
once got it fairly out of the hands of that crafty 
lawyer, Jonas Lynx. With these pleasing pros- 
pects before his vision, he at length dropped off 
to dreams, such as visit souls of his stamp. 

Poor Timothy had reason to realize that ‘the 





course of true love never runs smoothly,” at least 
his suit did not advance according to his: wishes. 
That ‘everlasting old maid” was ‘always 
around,” and even his dull perceptions showed 
him that she was noally. But Helena was always 
kind and courteous, if she was sometimes ex- 
tremely weary of his talk and surprisingly fre- 
quent calls. The quiet of a house, whose shutters 
were still.bowed with black, was favorable in one 
way. He was not likely to meet gay company 
coming and going. So little used was he to the 
civilities of good society, that he construed every 
kind remark of the young lady, every civil in- 
quiry about Malvina’s cold, or little Tim’s broken 
arm, into so much encouragement. If he could 
only once get her away from that hateful old 
jailor of hers, he felt he could settle the business 
in half an hour. 

Fortune smiled at last. Aunt Susy was called 
away, unexpectedly, to visit a sick relative; and 
as Cousin Lucy was expected, in the afternoon, 
to spend a week or two, she left home with no 
anxiety. 

There was a ring at the door-bell, an hour or 
two afterward, and when Ryan came down stairs, 
Norah inquired, 

“‘Who did you let in ?’’ 

“It is that country sticking-plaster,”’ he re- 
plied, in disgust. ‘‘ I wonder the mistress allows 
him around so much.” 

‘*She’d be kind to a dog her father had whistled 
to, poor thing!” said Norah. ‘‘ Miss Susannah 
don’t parley much with him.” 

Meantime, Timothy made. known his errand, 
and begged and besought her so fervently to 
‘‘ride out to his place,” and see poor little Tim, 
whose sad condition he set out su pathetically, it 
would have moved a stone, that Helena, on the 
impulse of the moment, decided to go. The 
orchards were just budding, and it would be de- 
lightful to take a run through them, she thought, 
after # long winter. 

«Thank you ever so much for the invitation, 
Uncle Tim,” she eaid, brightly. ‘* You'll surely 
bring me back by three o'clock, so I shall be 
here when Lucy comes.’ 

“‘T’ll bring you back at any hour you'll set,” 
exclaimed the delighted Timothy, who almost 
felt he was soaring in the clouds. 

“Well, then, Ill be ready in five minutes :” 
and she donned the cloak and hat, and put up 4 
little box of sweets for the Binders, drew on a 
pair of gloves, and was all ready for a conquest, 
if she had only known it. 

It was a very commonplace affair to her, this 
riding out with elderly Uncle Tim, in his old 
‘* one-horse shay ;” but to him it was almost the 











consummation of his highest earthly hopes and } 
ambition. Yet, nuw his8 chance had come, he was ‘ 
slow toimprove it. He hardly knew how young 
men proposed in these modern times. He would 
not be in a hurry. She was chatting so brightly, 
he liked to hear her. Perhaps it might sober her 
down to talk over such serious matters. 

She sprang down lightly at the old green gate, 
and was soon in the midst of the delighted, ne- 
glected children, who did not see such a vision of 
beauty every day. Poor little Tim was made 
more comfortable, and all the children rejoiced 
over the unaccustomed sugar-plums. 

While her visit lasted she cid good missionary 
work in the motherless family. She even con- 
ciliated Hannah to such a degree that the latter 
got up a famous dinner, at the sacrifice of the 
finest pair of market chickens. But Timothy 
was reckless of expense that day. He remem- 
bered the extravagance afterward, though. 

Dinner was over, and Helena sat in the little 
green parlor, culling over a bouquet of wild 
flowers she had gathered. The children had 
been sent out on one pretext or another; and 
then Timothy arose and carefully closed the door. 
Helena, busy with her flowers by the window, 
did not observe that he drew his chair up nearer 
the table. 

*¢ifow much good you have done us, Heleny,”’ 
he began, flatteringly, ‘‘in one half day's time.” 

«‘T am very glad of that, Uncle Tim,” she said, 
cheerfully, holding her flowers off at arm's 
length, to observe the effect of her arrange- 
ment. 

‘Just think how much good you could do us, 
if you were only here all the time.” 

It was remarkably well put for Timothy, con- 
sidering his unsophisticated ways generally. 

Helena looked up with a curious expression in 
her eyes. Timothy’s next hit was hard}y as 
happy. 

“Yes, Heleny, I have had my eyes on you 
over six months, and I know thereisn't anybody 
that feels a deeper interest in you than Ido. I 
have often thought how unprotected you was, 
with no men folk about your house. Then, too, 
them pesky fortin-hunters are sure to come flut- 
terin’ around ; and how is a young girl like you 
to help from being deceived.” 

‘* Now for any amount of your advice,” thought 
Helena, ‘poor old uncle. I must take it well,” 
and she grouped up her graceful spring beauties, 
and delicate liver-leaf blossoms, in an absent 
way, half wishing herself at home. 

‘*Now what you need, Heleny, is a protector, 
some capable man, who will treat you well, to 
take care of you and your property, and keep 
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them sharks of lawyers from stealing it all away 
from you.”’ 

‘“My father had every confidence in Mr. 
Lynx,”’ said Helena, a little warmly. 

‘*That’s more than some folks have,’’ said 
the other, nodding his head knowingly. ‘ But 
at the best, he could not have the interest in 
your affairs that—ahem! hum!—that, ah!— 
your husband would have,’’ he stammered out, 
at last. 

Helena laughed, and answered, though with 
a blush. 

‘‘Time enough for that, uncle. 
yet.” 

‘© You shouldn’t make a mock of so serious an 
affair, Heleny,”’ said Timothy. ‘You are quite 
old enough to marry. And the very best step 
you could take, would be to marry somebody that 
would do well by you, and manage your money 


I am young 


for you; some respectable man, not too young, 
that knew the value of money ; a suitable man in 
every respect. You'll soon get to the bottom of 
it, at this rate. You'd oughter think twice before 
you refused such a man.” 

‘‘He hasn’t offered himself yet, uncle. Shall 
T go and hunt him?” said the girl, with a mis- 
chievous look in her merry eyes. 

“You don’t need to,”’ said the delighted Timo- 
thy. ‘Here he stands,” and he arose, and stood 
smiling benignly upon her. 

Helena dropped her flowers on her lap and 
looked up. There was something so supremely 
ludicrous in the sight of that ancient figure array- 
ed in his old wedding-coat of bottle-green, that 
the girl burst into a peal of langhter, that shook 
the red-worsted tassels of the paper window- 
shades. 

‘*You are certainly crazy, Uncle Tim, or the 
funniest man to juke I ever saw,” she said ; and 
agin that langh rang oat so clear and bright, 
that the children came trooping in to learn the 
cause. They were sharply ordered back by their 
father, who, sitting down, asked Helena, with 
asperity, what she meant by such actions. 

“*Oh, no offence, uncle. Only your remark 
was so funny, and so utterly absurd, that I 
couldn’t think you meant it.”’ 

“But I do mean it, most decidedly.” he 
said, bringing his fist down on the table with 
authority. 

«Then I must plainly tell you that I respect- 
fully decline,’’ she said, with a little dignity, 
‘* and hope you may find some one better suited 
to your years, Uncle Tim.” 

**You don’t dare to tell me,’’ he said, in his 
own natural, harsh tone, ‘‘that you won't have 
me.”’ 
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«*I do, most emphatically,’’ she said, shrinking 
wih disgust, as he advanced toward her. 

It was a losing game, and the old man grew des- 
perate. He would try the pathetic dodge again. 

“Oh, Heleny,’”’ he continued, ‘think of my 
poor children, and how much you could do for 
them. Thiak of my lonely condition. If you 
don’t want to live here, I'll sell out, and come 
up to your house to live. I’ll——’ 

‘** Do hush, Uncle Tim,”’ said the girl, drawing 
on her coat and gloves. ‘I don’t know what- 
ever put such folly into your head ; but the best 
thing for you to do is to get it out as soon as pos- 
sible. There! Not another word. You'll believe, 
I suppose, how hopeless it is for you, when I tell 
you, I am engaged to Mr. Henry Lynx——”’ 

**Not Lawyer Lynx’s eldest son; him that’s at 
college ?”’ broke in Timothy. 

“Yes! We've been engaged these two years. 
Father knew all about it, and we are to be mar- 
ried when Henry has graduated at the Law 
School. Now, you know for certain that there’s 
no chance for you. No! I won’t trouble you 
to take me home. I prefer walking.” And 
she was gone befure he could even lock the door, 


j 





and imprison her, as he frantically thought of } 
doing, rather than have all his golden visions} portunity of joining, for he was not present at 
$ the ceremony, in fact he wasn’t even invited. 


vanish into darkness. 


It was a weary evening for the poor family of 
the petty tyrant; but not so bad as it would have 
been, without the presence of the waspish Han- 
nah. 

‘*He dassent go against me,” she boasted, 
though she did hint, in a tantalizing way, that 
he * acted as if he had got the mitten.”’ 

Helena rejoiced to find herself in the fresh, 
pure atmosphere of her own sweet home again. 
She passed over her muddy boots to the liitle 
waiter, Ellen, with the remark that she might 
have them, if she would make them nice and 
clean. She thought of throwing her gloves into 
the grate, where a little fire was glowing, be- 
cause ‘that ogre’ had touched them when he 
helped her out of the carriage. But she sensi- 
bly passed them over also, to the delighted Ellen, 
who wished her mistress would often take such 
a trip into the country. Helena herself, how- 
ever, considered one such excursion enough for 
a lifetime. 

About eighteen months ago, there was a merry 
wedding, the chief actors in which were Helena 
and young Mr. Henry Lynx. It was the uni- 
versal verdict that a handsomer couple was never 
seen. But in this verdict Timothy had no op- 
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BY ANNIE ROBERTSON NOXON. 


Birp of brown and mottled wing, 
Near my window perch and sing. 
Trill me some sweet parting sung— 
Winter cometh now ere long. 


In the Spring that is to be, 

Birdie, shall you sing for me? 
Though, mayhap, I shall not hear— 
Life is passing, Birdie, dear. 


On the brooklet’s glassy wave 
Float the leaves that April gave; 


OO nnn 


Croaks the raven all day now, 
On the laurel’s naked bough. 


On the meadow, shorn of grain, 
Falls the slanting Autumn rain; 
Nuts are dropping, one by one, 
And the lonesome day is done. 


Birdie, make thy song more glad, 
Why must parting songs be sad? 
In the Spring that is to be, 
Surely thou'lt return to me. 





EVENING. 


BY HELEN A. RAINS, 


Now tinkling bells are heard no more, 
The busy wheel is still, 

That all day long was wreathed in spray 
Within the clattering mill. 


The evening breeze has stirred the leaves, 
Aud woke the slumbering rills, 


That twinkling wind, like silver veins, 
Away among the hills. 


And we who gather ‘round the hearth 
From busy toil have come, 

To render thanks for health and life, 
Within our dear-loved home, 





LAWRENCE ELSTER’S FOLLY. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 182. 


CHAPTER III. 

A viston was before him all day, look where 
he would, of a young girl, lithe und graceful in 
figure, with floods of sunshiny hair streaming 
over her shoulders. He heard again her voice 
and laugh, the latter like the tinkle of silver 
belis, and saw the half-shy, half-grateful glance, 
with which she had parted from him. 

After all, youth, as mere youth, has its charms, 
Let us be just even to Elster’s weakness. There 
is something in seventeen. We will even frankly 
confess that it is still more winsome than six-and- 
twenty. The woman may be more matured, her 
beauty may be really of a nobler type, but there 
are times when even the best of us are more fas- 
cinated by the younger rival. The latter is like 
the first, sweet days of Spring, that come, balmy 
and fresh, intoxicating us with a charm we can- 
not analyze. All we know is, that they take us 
captive. 

Lawrence Elster was taken captive now. As 
yet, however, he was unconscious of it. All he 
realized was, that a feeling of unrest had seized 
on him. Months, nay, years, so far as his inner 
life was concerned, seemed to have passed since 
yesterday. He wandered about, unable to in- 
terest himself in what was going on, and making 
more than one fair acquaintance wonder what 
had come over him. 

‘‘He is always so polite, so thoroughly well- 
bred, attentive to the last degree,’’ said one, a 
rather elderly spinster, addressing her confidant. 
‘To-day he seems quite absent, talks to nobody, 
wanders about as moodily as Hamlet. Can he 
have lost money? Everybody loses money who 
speculates in stocks, and I suppose he has been 
speculating in stocks.”’ 

Of course, Elster did not hear these criticisms. 
He was absorbed and silent because he was 
thinking of Violet, though unconscious of it, as it 
Somehow, freshness of feeling, impulse, 
enthusiasm, all the troublesome qualities which 
make early youth so charming, looked very ai- 
tractive to him this day, and it was because they 
were, to his fancy, incarnated in Violet; and he 
said to himself, ‘‘Genevieve has outlived all 
these, if, indeed, she ever possessed them.” 

He gazed at her now, holding her little court, 
and doubted within himself if, at any time, such 


were. 





feelings had ever quickened the beat of those 
calm pulses, or stirred the ice of her pride. She 


was looking more superb than ever, and the very 


fact that her beauty remained so untouched, he 
decided to be a proof of the charge he was men- 
tally bringing against her. A woman, thoroughly 
alive in heart and soul, capable of real, earnest 
feeling, would have passed through too many 
tumultuous seasons to preserve this undimmed 
loveliness at six-and-twenty. He felt sore and 
irritated against her; and the gloom of his spirit 
deepened as the day wore on. 

Old Mrs. Rolleston’s eyes were too keen not to 
perceive the slightest change whereby her schemes 
could be affected, her intellect toosshrewd not to 
go straight to the bottom of the matter. While 
she talked more animatedly even than usual, 
told more droll stories, ate and drank in a way 
which needed the ostrich stomach poor Low had 
accused her of possessing, she studied Lawrence 
Elster, and read his mind like a book. Only one 
thing she did not understand What had caused 
this change, and put such fancies in his mind? 
He had talked with her for awhile, and had unin- 
tentionally revealed something of his thoughts, 
less by words, however, than otherwise. Having 
no clue to the real cause, a cause which he had not 
himself, as we have seen, yet faced, she put the 
whole blame on Genevieve, and anathematized her 
in her soul. And so the picnic came to an end. 

There was a tempest in Mrs. Rolleston’s room 
that night, where the old woman sat in her flan- 
nel dressing-gown, with her marvelous white 
hair streaming over her shoulders. She used 
neither paint, nor other artifices; so her disha- 
bille did not turn her from an old picture into a 
hag. Genevieve sat leaning her head on her 
hand, looking straight before her, and allowed 
the storm to rush on. 

«Tf you were sn idiot, I could excuse you,’’ 
the old woman cried, at last, of course rendered 
more furious by the fact that she could not pro- 
voke her victim into any show of emotion—could 
neither make her cry nor scold. ‘ But you're a 
cat--that’s the word—a leopardy, tigery, pan- 
thery cat! You want to be married! You want 
to be marriel! You want wealth, power! But 
you're so obstinate! You're your grandfather 
all over! Most people have one devil; you’ve 
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seven of your own, and all his added! You'll 
not descend from your pedestal. A man must 
fawn, worship, forsooth; and you sit all the 
while like a marble woman! You'll lose him, 
mark my words, you'll lose him! Then look 
out! I am tired and old, but I’m not decrepit 
yet. nor in my dotage; and I'll make you re- 
pent if your impish folly loses this chance—this 
last chance! Do you hear?” 

‘Something bas happened. 
face this morning,’’ Genevieve said, speaking 
almost for the first time; speaking in a medita- 
tive way as one might who was dispassionately 
considering some abstract psycological phenome- 
non; ‘but I cannot tell what it is.”’ 

«Something happened !’’ retorted her grand- 
mother. ‘It's just you, and’ your grandeur, 
and your ice, and all the rest of it. Don’t tell 
me! I could box your ears! I could stamp on 
you!’’ she cried, giving full vent to her rage. 
‘Oh, go to bed before I spoil your white, china 
face! 1 know you'll make me lose my soul at 
last! Go torbed, I say!’ She stamped angrily. 

Genevieve left her without a word. It was 
not the first scene of the kind, disgraceful as it 
was, which she had had to endure. 

In spite of putting all the blame on Genevieve, 
during the sleepless night which excitement 
brings to old age, Mrs. Rolleston went over and 
over the mystery in her mind, and rose the next 
morning convinced that, independent of Gene- 
vieve’s share, there was a change, a conflict, in 
Elster’s mind, and she raged more fiercely than 
ever in the secrecy of her passionate old soul, 
which all her three-score years and ten had not 


I saw it in his 


”? 


served to calm. 

The day wore on toward sunset. 
ton sat alone in her little salon. Genevieve was 
gone to the Falls with a party; the old woman 
lying on a sofa, and dozing over a French novel. 

There was a knock at the door. 

*« Well, come in!"’ she cried. 

She spoke irritably, for she was annoyed at 
being disturbed. 

The door opened, but not for aeervant, as she 
had expected. Lawrence Elsterappeared. Theold 
creature was all smiles and courtesy in a moment, 
and no one could be more high-bred when they 
chose. She thought that now she might get at 
the bottom of all that worried her. 

She sat up graciously. 

“I beg your pardon,”’ said Elster, “for dis- 


turbing you: but I have just received the new » 
book you wanted, and so brought it.”’ 
“Thanks! Anyway, I’m delighted to see you. 


I was tired of myself. 
will bore you too much.” 


Mrs. Rolles- ; 


, “e is very kind of you to let me,” he an- 
¢swered. ‘I have been bored by my own company 
i for the last three hours, and was desperate.’’ 

‘*T thought you were off to the Falls, with the 
: rest of the young people.” 

“No. I had letters to write,”’ he replied. 

They talked pleasantly for a few minutes. 
The old lady sparkled like fire-works. But all 
the time she was wondering how she was to get 
the conversation round to the snbject she wished 
to reach. 

Suddenly the door opened again. Elster’s 
back was toward it, and before he could move, a 
girlish voice cried, 

‘*May I come in, granny? I’ve exhausted 
Miss Saunders’ patience and my own. I know 
I'll do her mischief if you don't keep me quiet 
for a little.’’ 

To the old woman’s astonishment, E'ster, at 
the sound of that ringing voice, started to his 
feet, turned, faced the beautiful vision, and 
uttered a quick exclamation of wonder and de- 
light ! 

Like a flash, this thought rushed through Mrs. 
Rolleston’s mind. 

“‘T have it at last! It’s all clear! 
seen the child. Genevieve is done for now.’ 
Then she was smiling sweetly, and saying, 
**Come in, Violet. Mr. Elster, this is my grand- 
daughter, too. Come, child, I say.” 

Violet. stopped on the threshold as her grand- 
mother uttered the visitor's name, and stood 
there, looking the prettiest picture possible of 
mischief and confusion. Elster remained staring 
straight at her, so dazed with wonder, that he 
was perfectly oblivious to any and all rules 
which regulate people in civilized lands. 

The old woman looked from one to the other, 
and again whispered to herself; and this time 
her confidence ran thus: 

‘*Confound her! All her own fault. She 
might have married him in Havana! Oh, it'll 
be a mercy if I keep my hands off her. I’J] shut 
her up. I'll put her in a mad-house! She 
shan’t touch my baby-girl, that she shan’t.’’ 

Then she was saying. aloud, sweetly, and with 
her most beaming smile, 
} ‘Come in, Violet, you dreadful child: Mr. 
} Elster, this is the little girl you have often heard 
Sme talk of. The worst child in the world. 
; Come and kiss my wrinkles as a penance, Miss 
Wickedness.”’ 
; 

} 
$ 





He has 


’ 





§ 


Violet made a girlish curtsy to the astonished 
Elster, and, with that merry laugh he remem- 
} bered so well, darted upon her grandmother, and 


Sit down, do, unless it ; nearly suffocated her with caresses. 
j Elster saw the old woman’s face beam with a 
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tenderness which he had not believed it capable 
of expressing, as she gayly pushed Violet back, 
and said, 

“You must have rubbed all my pdint off on 
your lips, young badness, they are so red.” 

** You don’t wear paint,’”’ pouted Violet. “Tl 
not have you tell fibs about yourself.” 

‘*No,’’? said the old woman, recklessly. 
leave that to the younger women. It would only 
be lost in my wrinkles.” 

Violet's eyes danced with fun, and she whis- 
pered something in her grandmother's ear, 

‘¢Mind your manners,’ said the latter. ‘* What 
do you suppose Mr. Elster will think of you, whis- 
pering in company ?”’ 

But Mr. Elster was past thinking. His mind 
was a chaotic confusion, with, perhaps, anger the 
uppermost sensation—anger, of course, against 
Genevieve. This was the sister of whom she had 
spoken as acchild! Whatever might have been 
her motive, she had used deliberate deceit, if not 
falsehood; and his creed was a stern one in re- 
gard to such weakness. 

‘¢And where had you seen Mr. Elster before, 
my poppet ?”’ suddenly demanded the old woman. 

Violet blushed, but said, bravely, 

«You know I ran away yesterday morning ?”’ 

‘I should think I did. Therese and Saunders 
would have it that you were lost, or dead; and 
it was somehow popularly supposed to be my 
fault, as usual.” 

‘Weil, Mr. Elster came down the gorge, just 
in time to save me from a dreadful fall,’ pursued 
Violet. ‘* Please thank him, granny ; for I think 
I forgot to; and don’t scold.” 

**]1t was very good of you,”’ said Mrs. Rolles- 
ton, turning toward Elster. ‘‘ You needn't go 
yet,’’ she added, as he moved toward the door. 
‘“‘Sit down again, unless this child deafens you 
with her babble.” 

‘Dear me!’’ cried Violet, with a pretty petu- 
lance. ‘One would think I wore bibs yet, and 
drank out of a mug, by the way you talk. And 
old Saunders is worse. I told Genevieve, this 
morning, I did not mean to put up with it any 
longer.”’ 

“Doubtless, Miss Rolleston sided with you,” 
said Elster, speaking for the first time, a certain 
irritation audible in his tone, which did not 
escape the grandmother. 

“Oh, she only looked me through and through, 
till I felt as if I were not more than two feet 
high,”’ sighed Violet. ‘Then I tried to be 
stately, too, but I caught my dress in her flower- 

Stand, and upset it, and so spoiled the effect. 
I was glad to run away, and I've not seen her 
since ”’ 


“«T 
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‘*You will never be satisfied till you get your- 
self sent back to school,’’ said her grandmother. 

**You'll not let me be sent, you dear old 
granny?” returned Violet, coaxingly. ‘* Wouldn’t 
it be a great shame, Mr. Elster, at my age?” 

«« Indeed, yes,’’ said he. 

‘‘At her immense age!’’ laughed the grand- 
mother. 

‘¢T shall soon be seventeen,’ 
defiantly. 
Elster?” 

‘‘About ten,’’ he replied, before he thought 
what he was saying. 

“Oh, you wretched man! Grandma, I hate 
him!’’ cried Violet, looking half vexed, half 
amused, but infinitely coquettish. 

“I think I know what Mr. Elster means,” 
said Mrs. Rolleston. ‘‘ Before he saw you, he 
It was all my fault, too, for I 


’ 


retorted Violet, 
‘How old did you think me, Mr. 


thought that. 
have a habit of thinking and talking of you as 
my baby.” 

«And so I mean to be all my life,’ replied 
Violet, sitting down on a stool at her grand- 
mother’s feet, and leaning her head against the 
old lady’s knee. ‘It’s awfully nice to be a 
baby, after all, Mr. Elster.” 

She looked up at him with a charming frank- 
ness as she spoke. 

‘¢Yes,”’ he assented, rather absently; for he 
was still engrossed by his irritation against Gene- 
vieve. 

The old woman read his mind easily enough. 
She began to talk in her most delightful manner. 
Violet talked, too. Presently, Elster furgot every- 
thing except the charm of the moment. 

**Genevieve has lost him,’’ the old woman 
said again to herself. ‘*Ilt serves her right. 
$ Yet it mustn’t be, all the same,’ she went 
Son. “I'll not have an oll maid on my hands. 
} She shall keep him to his word. Ouly she’s so 
diabolically proud, that she'll be the very one to 
} break up the whole affair, if she only sees the 
} half of what is plain tome. Tle's just at the age 
; to be caught by this baby’s caprices, too. Men 
; at his age are fools about very young girls. I 

ought to send her off at once. But I'll not 
have her made unhappy. Oh, what a beast of a 
} world!’ 

With which very philosophical conclusion, she 
ceased her soliloquy, and joined aloud again in 

the conversation. 

An hour later, Genevieve Rolleston entered the 
room where the three sat, Violet talking bewitch- 
ing nonsense, and the other two listening and 

laughing. There was a light in Lawrence Elster’s 


S eyes which Genevieve had never before seen 





there. Like a flush, she realized the truth. The 
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riddle of the past day, his abstraction at the pic- { not to blame. I could play your cards for you 
nic, all at once became clear to her. better than you could play them yourself; but 
Calm as ever, however, she swept up the room, } you won't let me. So, don’t complain when 
laid her hand on Violet’s shoulder in passing, } you lose.’ 
and received from the girl a quick, rebellious Then Genevieve’s icy voice answered, 
look, touched her lips to her grandmother's fore-; ‘* When I complain, when I accuse you, it will 
head, and said to Elster, in her slow, haughty } be time enough to defend yourselt.”” 
voice, She looked steadily at her grandmother as slie 
“Everybody scolded about your defection. { spoke, literally looked her down; and then, with 
They expected you to go to the Falls with the { a superb air of disdain, swept from the room. 
rest of us. I am rather ashamed, now, of my ‘‘Her grandfather over again,’’ shivered tlic 
part, since you were good enough to come and } old woman, and rang the bell viciously for her 
help grandmama forget that she was not quite } maid. 
well,” Much as she tyrannized over Genevieve in 
Sore and irritated as he felt with her, Elster } general, there were times when the latter cowed 
somehow had a sensation of guilt in presence of} the old creature. Strength of will is relative, 
her cool stateliness. He began several sentences { and Genevieve’s will, when it came to a crisis, 
without being aple to finish any. was more powerful than Mrs. Rolleston’s. The 
‘Now I’m in disgrace,’’ cried Violet, with a3 old woman knew this, and shrank, at such mo- 
rueful face, that was provokingly pretty. ments, from the encounter. When her grani- 
“Indeed, I fear so,’ returned Genevieve, § daughter was fully roused, Mrs. Rolleston became 
smiling at her; ‘‘for 1 met Miss Saunders, who} a coward. She was a coward now, for she knew 
said you had run away again. Grandma, I fear } the signs, and she knew that Genevieve was at 
we must be rude, and send Mr. Elster off, else } white Leat. Brave as she was, she shivered. 
you will be late for dinner.” 
‘‘Good-bye, Mr. Elster!’’ exclaimed Violet, 
rising, and looking, as she stood near her sister, CHAPTER IV. 
like some old master’s impersonation of Aurora THERE was to be a croquet party the next day. 
by the side of a snow-queen. ‘I shan’t escape} Certain of the guests had challenged certain 
the Saunders again for a month. So, once more, } others; and in making up the sides, Elster had 
thanks and farewell. It may be four years, } been fixed upon to lead one, and Genevieve the 
and it may be eleven,’”’ she sang, in a wicked 3 other, these two being considered the best players 
parody on Kathleen Mavourneen. This projected trial of skill had really grown out 
Away she ran, her curls floating out like a} of a playful discussion among the company, one 
golden veil about her shoulders. day, after dinner, as to whether Genevieve or 
She turned at the door, to cast back one fleet- } E ster would win in such a struggle; and, to de- 
ing glance, her beautiful face beaming with mis-} cide it, a game had been made up, and then 
chief and glee.. As she disappeared, Elster’s } Genevieve and Elster told they must be leaders 
gaze wandered toward Genevieve. What was it } and antagonists. There had been a good deal of 
he read in that face? But the emotion was gone } laughing banter, afterward, betweez Elster and 
before he could give it a name, and she was an- } Genevieve, as to the result. Genevieve had in- 
swering quietly, as Elster made his exit, with $ sisted, with pretty vehemence, that she was sure 
rather lame words. she should win, and as everybody was betting, 
The old woman and the young one were alone. } had ventured a pair of gloves with her opponent. 
The two faced each other. A mingled dismay } Never had she so unbent from her pride, never 
and triumph shone in the aged countenance; o ; had she appeared so charming to Elster, as on 
sudden tempest disturbed the proud composure } this occasion. The game had not been played at 
of the other. { once, but arranged for several days ahead, be- 
‘* Don’t look at me like that !’’ cried Mrs. Rol- { cause one of the best players on Elster's side, a 














leston. ‘I'll not bear it. Your grandfather all ; young lady, had to go away for & few days, but 
over! It’s not my fault. He saved her life yes- { expected to return on the afternoon fixed for 
terday. She ran into the room awhile ago, with- ¢ the contest. 


out knowing that he was here. Now you under} It was not, however, till the players had actu- 
stand what has ailed him. All your own fault. ? ally begun to collect on the ground, and the 
You might have been married months ago, if you } guests at the hotel were in full force as specta- 
would have come off your stilts, and used your ; tors, that a note came from the absentee, regret- 
common sense. It’s no good glaring at me. I’m $ ting that she was unavoidably prevented from 
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coming. ‘In fact, I have joined a party for the 
White Mountains, and will not be able to return 
at all,’’ she wrote. ‘‘So you will have to find 
some one else to take my place.’’ 

This note was addressed to her aunt, who had 
been chaperoning her at the hotel, and who now 
brought it in at the eleventh hour, saying that 
the messenger had just arrived with it. 

“What shall we do?’’ cried several of the 
players, in dismay. ‘It is such a pity to give 
up the game.” 

‘«But who can you get to take her place? 
The match was as near perfect as it could be,”’ 
said Elster. 

‘‘We have no one here that would be a fair 
substitute,’’ said Genevieve. ‘‘It wouldn’t he 
fair to make the other side fight under a disad- 
vantage.” 

‘‘We will take the risk,’’ said Elster, chival- 
rously. ‘Better be over-weighted on my side 
than yours, Miss Rolleston,’’ and he bowed low. 

“‘That is very polite, but it isn’t fair,” re- 
torted Genevieve, the least bit icily. ‘No, we 
wlll not go on.”’ 

««Stop,” said Mrs. Rolleston, who, of course, 
was one of the spectators. ‘I have it. Violet 
is a capital player, as near like Miss Edson” — 
this was the absentee—‘‘as possible. It was 
only the other day that Miss Saunders and I saw 
the two playing here; and at the end of four 
games, they came out even. 
shall play. Send for Miss Saunders, and tell 
her to bring the child here.” 

Genevieve gave one quick glance at her grand- 
mother’s order. She knew that all Mrs. Rolleston 
said about Violet’s playing was correct ; she her- 
self had been a witness to the trial of skill be- 
tween the two young girls, for Miss Edson, though 
‘‘out,’’ was only a year older than Violet; and 
she saw, at once, that the proposal was a fair 
one. Yet she more than half suspected her 
grandmother of a sinister purpose in making 
the suggestion. ‘Can it be that she wishes to 
thwart me?’’ said Genevieve to herself. ‘‘ Was 
she only pretending, last night, when she said it 
was my fault only? Does she think she would 
rather have Violet Mr. Elster’s wife than my- 
self?’ She fired up at the mere idea of such 
treachery, as well she might. Her color went 
and came; her bosom heaved; it was with diffi- 
culty she conld retain her composure. She knew 
what a dreadful old hypocrite her grandmother 
was, how treacherous, and how revengeful. 
‘«Yes,’’ she said, after an instant, ‘it is done only 
to humiliate me, and before all these people, too.’ 

She was roused from her reflections by the 
voice of Elster. 


My granddaughter § 


** Pardon me, Mrs. Rollinston,’’ he was saying, 
‘pardon me for one moment. Your granddaugh- 
ter here must first be consulted. She leads the 
other side, and unless she thinks the substitute 
a fair one, I do not consent.” 

‘* Hoity-toity,’’ said the old lady, ‘* you young 
people put on airs. Isn’t my word sufficient ? 
Don’t interfere, sir.’ And half-decisively, half- 
smilingly, she waived Elster aside. 

«* But pardon me,’’ he began again. 

At this erisis Genevieve interposed, 

“‘Grandma,”’ she said, coldly, not even look- 
ing at Elster, for pride, shall we say also incip- 
ient jealousy? made her unjust to him, so that 
she quite ignored his courtesy, ‘‘ send for Violet. 
1 think, with you, that a better substitute could 
not be found. Even if she is a little more skill- 
ful than Miss Edson, though I don’t think so. 
we are not afraid of the odds.’’ And she moved 
promptly off to take up her position. 

Elster, on his part, took up his also, saying to 
; himself, ‘*How cold and haughty she is,’’ and 
wondering that he had ever thought otherwise. 
} He gave an almost imperceptible shrug to his 
shoulders, which no one but Mrs. Rolleston saw» 
and she only because she was watching him 





; keenly. 


«« What, grandma, play with all these grown-up 
people?” whispered Violet, when she appeared, 
with Miss Saunders, directly. ‘‘ You didn’t mean 
it? You would never let me do it before. I'm 
$ not ‘out’ yet, you know,” and she demurely 





$ drew down the corners of her mouth. 


; «‘ Go away, you baggage, and do as I tell you,”’ 
whispered the old woman. Then aloud, “ And 
mind you play your best. I bet half a dozen of 
gloves with Mr. Low, the other day, that Gene- 


to make me lose them.”’ 
It was a long and arduous game, severely con- 
{tested to the last. The fluctuations in it were 
} unusual; for now one side, now the other seem- 
; ed to have the advantage, a lucky stroke continu- 
; ally changing the whole aspect of the conflict. 
Neither Genevieve, nor Elster had ever played 
better; at least so all the spectators said ; and the 
rest of the players ably seconded their respect- 

Sive leaders. Frequently the lookers-on broke 
out into applause, when some particularly effect- 
ive play was made. This happened several timcs 

when Genevieve restored, for the time, by a triam- 
phant run, the fortunes of her party. 

«* You must show me how to play, Mr. Elster,” 
}said Violet, fixing her great eyes appealingly 
{on her captain, as his side drew together pre- 
paratory to beginningthe game. ‘‘ You know, in 
{ spite of what grandma says, I am but a novice.’ 


| vieve’s side would be beaten; and don’t you dare 
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Some young girls are unconscious coquettes } 
from infancy even. They have a way of addressing 
men in soft, low voices, and looking up inno- 
cently, and soliciting advice, as if they were ut- 
terly helpless without masculine assistance. Vio- 
let was one of these. We do not mean to say 
that she practised her little arts with *‘ malice 
aforethought,’’ as the lawyers would say. She 
really did not think about the matter, one way 
or another, but acted from the natural impulse 
of her character. It was born with her to do 
these things, and she did them, and did them well. 

All through the game she was continually call- 
ing on Elste» for advice. ‘Shall [ do this ?”’ she 
would say, sud the fine eyes would look up, ap- 
pealingly. ‘Hadn’t I better do that?’ “If 
you say so, f will croquet Miss Potter's ball.” 
Sometimes she would go a litile further. With 
her pretty little foot arched over a ball, the sole 
holding it firmly, preparatory to striking it with 
the mallet, she would say, “Now, is that. right, 
Mr, Elster? I’m really so awkward, I’m afraid 
I shall miss. Would you, pleuse,”’ 
emphasis on the ‘please,’’ and such a beseech- 
ing glance, ‘‘ would you, please, just fix my foot 
right yourself?” And then Elster would have 
to stoop down, and take the pretty little foot in 
his hand, and adjust it; and when the stroke 
had been delivered, and the enemy’s ball sent 
almost out of sight, Violet would glance up at 
him, while the rest were applauding, and say, 
with such a look in her brown eyes, ‘Oh, 
thanks! I owe it ail to you, Mr. Elster. If you 
hadn’t fixed my foot, it would have slipped, and 
I should have missed altogether.” 

The players, on the opposite side, began at last 
to murmur a little. ‘It isn’t fair,’’ said one 
outspoken girl. ‘We're fighting Mr. Elster a!l 
the time. It is he that plays, and not Miss 
Violet.” Some of the gentlemen would have 
protested, but they hardly liked to, as a lady was 
in the case. Others did not do it because they 
were as much a captive as Mr. Elster. Those on 
Elster’s side remarked on Violet’s proceedings in 
a different strain. ‘I declare, it’s shameful, the 
way that little child is flirting with Mr. Elster,’ 
said the mature spinster. ‘And he seems com- 
pletely her dupe. But what fools men are!”’ 
The speaker was on the shady side of thirty, 
quite plain, and rumor said had never had an 
offer. ‘‘ Any one, with the least sense, could see 
that Miss Violet’s ignorance is all put on, I de- 
test such creatures !’’ said another. ‘+I wonder 
how Miss Rolleston likes it. I understood that 
was a fixed thing; but this doesn’t look like it, 
does it? For my part, I think the elder sister } 
much the handsomer. Don’t you?” 


with such an 
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Genevieve certainly was much the handsomer, 
at least such would have been the verdict of most 
impartial observers ; for what she lacked in fresh- 
ness and youthfulness, she made up in style and 
figure, and in that character in the face which 
the years between seventeen and twenty-five 
alone can give. Nor had she ever looked more 
beautiful than she looked now. As the last 
speaker finished, both’ ladies turned to gaze at 
her. She was just in the act of driving her ball 
through the hoop. Both hands held her mallet, 


and she was slightly stooping. With her grace- 
ful attitude; wi:h the color that excitement had 
brought to her cheek ; with her gauzey summer- 
dress, ruffled to the waist, fluttering faintly in 
the breeze; the whole brought out against the 
back-ground of trees; she looked the very im- 
fersonation of high-spirits and high-breeding. 


But, alas! at that particular moment, her spirits 
were anything but high. 

She had not been blind, all this afternoon, to 
the proceedings of Violet. The little, coquet- 
tish arts, with which her sister had striven to 
engage and monepolize Elster’s attention, had, 
at first, only awakened a smile, partly, of con- 
tempt, for as Genevieve had nothing in her na- 
ture even of insensible coquetry, she not only 
despised such arts, but could hardly understand 
how any woman could stoop to them. But it 
was only in part contempt that she felt. Violet 
was young, and hardly knew what she did, was 
her explanation; and this, as we have seen, was 
in one sense trne. 
and she saw Elster yielding to the subtle flattery 
thus brought to bear on him, her pride rose in 
arms, ‘* Was this the man who wanted to marry 
her? Could he not even resist the transparent 
wiles of a child? Had he no respect for hez po- 
sition, and for what people would say, were, per- 
haps, at this very moment saying ?’’ She colored 
with mortification at the thought. 

At that very moment, the two ladies, whose 
conversation we have recorded, spoke, and they 
were sufficiently near for her to overhear part 
of what they said. She was a girl of rare pre- 
sence of mind, but even she felt the sting of those 
words, and could not help being affected by them, 
if only for an instant. But that instant was fatal 
to her play. Her stroke was uncertain, she 
missed the point she intended to make, and as 
the crisis was important, the game, from that 
moment, passed out of her control. ‘* How could 
she have played so badly ?”’ exclaimed one of her 
own party, who was ignorant of the conversation 
we have repeated. ‘The victory was sure, if 
she had only showed her usual skill; and 
now aj 


But as the game -progressed, 
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Now, Violet, whose turn came next, was look- } and a nervous stamp with her exquisitely booted 


ing sweetly up at Elster, and saying, 

**What shall 1 do? Here are two chances for 
me,” and she swung her mallet to and fro, hesi- 
tatingly. 
the other involves more risk, but if I succeed, 
the ,ame is won.” 

For once, Elster would not answer. He saw 
that the present was a critical point in the game, 
and that advice now would hardly be fair. 

«IT cannot. advise,’’ he said. 

“That's right,’’ cried several voices, approv- 
ingly. ‘Too much is at stake.” 

Violet took no notice of these exclamations. 
She turned again to Elster, with a little pout. 

“T don’t think it fair,’’ she said, with a 
look of reproach in her eyes. ‘Just when 
I want your help the most, you desert me. 
Well, I'll risk everything,’ and, with a little 
effusion of girlish spite, she added, “if I lose, 
it will be your fault.” 

But she did uot lose. It was what would be 
called a long shot, quite across the croquet- 
ground; but she had a capital eye, and a wrist 
like steel; and her ball went hissing over the 
short grass, and striking her opponent’s far 
away, with a dull thud, sent it spinning quite 
out of bounds. 

A general shout went up. Such a brilliant 
stroke had not been seen that summer. Violet 
turned to Elster, with a counterfeic look of hu- 
mility; but triumph lurking, hidden, neverthe- 
less, in those fine eyes of hers. 

‘It was all luck,”’ she said, ‘‘as you know. 
But I shall never forgive you, mind, for not tell- 
ing me what to do.” 

Genevieve, at this stroke, so unexpected, and 
s0 fatal, turned to her lieutenant. 


¢ foot. 


**One is certain, but not so effective ; 5 


I 
But we shall be beaten, all 


“That is when I’m bent on wiuning. 
‘ always play it out. 
‘ the same.”’ 

: And beaten they were, though Genevieve, espe- 
cially, struggled desperately. She had played 
well before; but she played better now. The 
odds, however, were tov heavy. She was like 
; Napoleon, in the plains of Champagne, in that 
¢ fatal winter of 1814: she ought to have won, 
ceven against the odds. 
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And those not actually 
‘engaged against her, sympathised with her so 
’ much, that they insisted, one and all, that she 
‘ would succeed. Even Elster wished it in secret. 
¢ He could not help feeling all his old admiration 
¢eome back, in full force, as he watched how 
: gallantly she struggled, now assisting this one of 
: her party, now rushing furiously at one of her 
‘antagonists, (for she had got io be what is 


‘called ‘‘a rover,’’ in the technical language of 
¢ the game,) nor could all the little wiles of Violet, 
< who had recovered from her affected pout, and 
: smiled as sweetly as ever, fascinate him as they 
; had done earlier in the game. 

; So Genevieve is beaten,” said her grand- 
‘ mother, as the game was brought to a close, and 
spectators rose to go. ‘1 said Violet must win, 
sand you see she obeyed me. Come, my pet, and 
let me thank you.” 

¢ All this was galling to Genevieve, and perhaps 
< the old woman meant it should be. But the cup 
of mortification for the defeated girl was not yet 
; filled to the brim; for as she returned to the 
> hotel, she overheard the amiable old spinster 
} commenting on her defeat. 

{ «Miss Rolleston has lost another game beside 
‘ this, if I don’t mistake,”’ 
ing, as Genevieve went noiselessly by. 


the spinster was say- 
And 


“Tt is all up with us,’’ she said. ‘*That play ; Miss Violet wins both.”’ 


has decided the game.” 


This was the speech that her proud spirit had 


‘You don’t mean to give it up,’’ was the an-;to endure, and to carry with her to meditate 


swer. ‘There may be a chance yet.” 
‘I never give anything up,”’ said Genevieve, 


with an almost imperceptible shutting of the lips, 


HER SOUL IS 


BY ALEXANDER A. 


Her soul is in Heaven! While I 
Still suffer and bleed in the fray. 
I look at the pitiless sky, 
And ask “are we parted alway?” 


Her soul is in Heaven! At night 
I wake, for such singing I hear. 


cover; and you may judge if her sleep, that 


! 


night, was sweet, or her dreams pleasant. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


IN HEAVEN. 
IRVINE. 


The room seems illumined with light; 
I dream—oh ! what bliss—she is near. 


Her soul is in Heaven! Ah, woe, 
She thinks not of me—my lost love. 
Why should she? They look not below, 
Who walk with the angels above. 
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Ir was near the close of a lovely afternoon in 
June. A long train of railway-conches stands 
in the station of U , & little town in the 
North of England. 

Into one of these carriages, just as the train 
is about to leave, the guard assists a young and 
lovely girl, a child she seems, at first sight, 
so slight and small of stature is she. But her 
face, bright, piquant, and laughing though it be, 
is not that of a child. 

The coach is full to unpleasantness, for at this 
season of the year all who can do so are leaving 
London’s blistering streets for cool country-seats, 
or fashionable watering-places. 

One seat only remains unoccupied, and that 
beside 2 young, handsome gentleman, who is, 
figuratively speaking, buried in his newspaper. 

The lady is left no choice save to seat herself 
here. This she does, settling her wraps about 
her as comfortably as possible, and tossing her 
traveling-bag into the rack above her head, as 
her vis-a-vis does not offer to assist her, but, in- 
stead, frowns rather crossly at the disturbance, 
and sinks even farther into his paper. 

‘«The old bear !’’ pouted pretty Clare Vander- 
lyn. ‘‘ He doesn't know what politeness means !”’ 

««What a troublesome, noisy child she is !’’ 
thought the gentleman. 

But the girl seemed bent on mischief. She 
could not restrain her natural propensity for 
teazing. She leaned forward, ostensibly to settle 
more firmly a refractory little rubber, but at the 
same time dropped a heavy book which she held, 
on the gentleman's immaculate boot. Evidently 





the boot contained a foot, for it was hastily with- } 


drawn, though the handsome martyr spoke not } 
a word, only the frown on his brow deepened a 
little. 

For a few moments Clare tried to read, but 
never before had she. been treated in so calm, so } 
cool a manner; and it piqued her vanity not a} 
little. 

‘‘T will make him speak !” she thought. 

She shivered a moment, as if from the air } 
that blew in at the open window, then rising, } 
she tried to reach the pretty traveling plaid, 


SAKE OF THE MONEY.” 


E. HAMILTON, 





which had followed the bag into the rack above. 
But as she knew, before attempting it, she could } 
only reach the fringe of the shawl. A mild lit- , 
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tle pull effected nothing. Then a tweak, with 
the same result. A violent jerk, and the shawl 
fell—where? On the head of the gentleman by 
her side, the folds completely blinding him! 

Clare sank into her seat, overcome with laugh- 
ter, and the success of her experiment. 

The stately Mr. Ashburton drew the shawl 
from his flushed countenance, to find the occu- 
pants of the coach smiling broadly, and his little 
neighbor convulsed with laughter. He gravely 
laid the wrap on the seat beside her, saying only, 

“Little girl, you are exceedingly careless. 
Your mamma should not allow you to travel 
alone.” 

She blushed rosily, but replied, 

‘And you, little boy, are exceedingly ill-man- 
nered, Your mamma should teach you better.’’ 

With a heavier frown than before, he turned 
back to his newspaper, and she, throwing side- 
glances at him, secured at length his picture. 

Six feet tall, with shoulders proportionately 
broad. A grand head, and a wealth of trouble- 
some chestnut curls. Deep, hazel eyes, tender 
eyes they could be, and a firm, handsome mouth, 
shaded by a silky mustache. 

All this my lady saw, and it pleased her. But 
she determined to show this handsome, lordly 
man of the world that not every woman would 
fall down at his feet and worship him. 

The ride was a tedious one to both, and both 
were relieved when at length it was over. Clare 
left the car with one parting side-glance at her 
companion, saying to herself, ‘I wonder if I 
shall ever see him again?” 

But he was soon forgotten in the pleasure of 
meeting her old school friend, Kate Durante, 
with whom she was to spend a month of the 
warm weather. 

As the carriage rolled smoothly along toward 
the delightful country-seat of Sir Harry Durante, 
the two friends chatted busily, endeavoring to 
tell of all that had happened in the two years 
since they parted as school-friends. 

*¢ And so you are not married yet, Clare!’’ ex- 
claimed Kate. ‘‘ Why, I thought you would have 
been Lady Somebody by this time !’’ 

‘The fact is, dear,’’ replied the pretty Clare, 
“that I am not left a free choice in this matter 
at all. You know I have been brought up to be- 
lieve myself sole heiress to all Grandfather Van. 
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derlyn’s estate. But when I came home from { added, ‘I hope you had a pleasant journey, 
school, and went to live with Guardy, I was in- } Paul ?” 
formed that, by a clause of the will—I can’t ‘I must confess to the contrary. The car was 
explain it, for I never did understand their old ; unpleasantly full,’’ was the reply. 
papers—I was to marry my third cousin, Paul Pretty Clare bit her lip until it bled, and 
De Lacey. If I do not obey this, I lose the en-} vowed, inwardly, ‘‘He shall repent that re- 
tire property.” mark !’” 
*«What a shame!’ exclaimed Kate, who had} Breakfast over, the company sauntered out 
listened with much interest. into the broad, cool halls, and into the vine- 
«« And have you ever seen this cousin ?”’ shaded verandas. Ashburton was just about to 
** Never.”’ raw his host into a further discussion, when 
«Does he know of the will; and is he ready } Lieut. Akenside, strolling up, said, 
to fulfill his part of the engagement ?”’ ‘Well, Ashburton, we go on a trip to ‘ Devil’s 
«Yes, he knows of it; and, of course, he’ll } Cave’ this afternoon, but just at present the ladies 
marry me for my money. He is coming to Sun- } propose a game of croquet. Will you join?” 
nyside to settle everything, when I go back, next ; Not waiting for an answer, he turned and said, 
month.”’ ‘¢ Miss Vanderlyn, may I have the pleasure ?” 
‘*Dear me,’’ said Kate, laughing, ‘how pro- She slipped her little hand through his arm, 
voking! To tell you the honest truth, I had } and walked, chatting meanwhile, to the croquet- 
other plans for you. I believe I wrote you that } ground. 
you were not to be my only visitor. We have ‘* Really, Lieutenant, it is so long since my 
made up quite a party. You are nearly the last. } last game, that I fear I have lost the art en- 
One more gentleman I do expect. In fact, I } tirely.’ 
looked for him this evening, but I see he did not} Paul Ashburton, just behind her, bent his 
come. He’s just splendid, Clare, and I did so } handsome head, and said to the lady on his arm, 





hope you two could fancy each other.”’ ‘It requires a certain temperament to play 

‘Well, Katie, dear, you'll have to give over } this game scientifically.”’ 
your match-making, for I have promised to} » Wayward, saucy little Miss Vanderlyn had 
marry my cousin, and ‘an oath’s an oath,’ you ‘more character than Paul gave her credit for ; 
know.” and, hearing his remark, which she was quite 

As Clare said this, gayly, the carriage turned } certain he intended her to do, resolved imme- 
into the broad ‘‘ approach,’ leading to the manor- } diately that she would astonish him. 
house, shaded on either side by lordly elms, and, She stood, leaning gracefully on the dainty 
soon after, our pretty heroine found herself} mallet, awaiting her turn. It came, at length, 
seated in a cool and dainty chamber, enjoying } and she gathered the balls of her own side to- 
the delightful view from the window. $ gether, and gailantly assisted them on their jour- 

Fatigued by her journey, Clare did not appear } ney, making sad havoc among the forces of the 
at dinner that evening; but the next morning } enemy, and never pausing until she had touched 
she descended, as fresh aud lovely as ever. the turning stake, and started on the return 

As she entered the breakfast-room, Kate met } journey. And yet she did it all so quietly, and 
her, and introduced the guests who stood near. } so gracefully, that she was immediately put down 
Then turning to a gentleman deeply engaged in } best-stroke by all the gentlemen, and envied ac- 
& political discussion with her father, she said, ~% cordingly by all the ladies. 

‘«Mr. Ashburton, allow me to introduce to you 3 She did not once glance at the rather discom- 
my old school-mate, whom you did not see last ; fited Paul until, passing him once alone, the 
evening. Miss Vanderlyn, Paul.”’ > temptation was too great; and turning with a 

The gentleman turned, and Clare met the deep } saucy little toss of her head, she said, in a de- 
brown eyes belonging to her acquaintance of the } mure voice, 
previous day. The recognition was mutual, and “It takes a ‘certain temperament’ to play 
both seemed for a moment confused, but quickly j this game scientifically, you know, Mr. Ash- 
regaining their composure, bowed politely. ° burton.” 

‘*Papa,”’ said lively Kate Durante, st the After dinner, the carriage drove round to 
breakfast-table, ‘‘Paul says he passed tirough } take the party to “ Devil’s Cave.” 
here, on the afternoon train, yesterday, but was; It so happened that nearly all the gentlemen 
obliged to go up to L—— on business, which } had engaged their companions the day befere, 
accounts for the truant’s late arrival last night.’’ ; and so Kate Durante, coming to Mr. Ashburton, 
Then turning to the gentleman himself, she ° said, 

Vou. XLVIII.—18 
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‘*Now, Paul, you will take Firefly, and the 
pheton, and drive Miss Vanderlyn, won't you?” 

‘Thank you, Kate; but I prefer your company. 
May I have the honor?” 

Kate laughed; but saw no better way than to 
submit. 

“I'll be back in a moment.’”’ And she ran 
away to find other company for Miss Vanderlyn. 

The drive was pleasant, and Kate witty and 
agreeable. 

“You bad boy! Why didn’t you take Clare, 
as I wanted you to do?’’ 

“Clare?” said Paul, inquiringly. 

*«Miss Vanderlyn, I mean. She is lovely.” 

«Excuse me, my dear Kate, but I really do 
not admire the young lady in the least. She’s 
not my style.”’ 

Kate was disappointed, but had the good sense 
quietly to drop the subject. 

Having reached the cave, a villainous place, 
overhung by dead moss, aud nearly concealed by 
low shrubbery, the merry party rambled in its 
nooks and crevices until wearied; and after a 
dance on the smooth sward beneath their feet, 
rode gayly home by moonlight. 

The next day was spent much as usual; loung- 
ing about, reading novels, and whiling away the 
moments with friendly badinage. 

Fanny Pierson buried herself in a novel. One 
of the ‘‘lost arts,’’ Captain Ferde called her. 
Miss Cleveland and Kate betook themselves to 
their rooms to write letters. Major Camden and 
Philip Granger went shooting. 

But pretty Clare Vanderlyn declared ie hated 
books, and couldn’t be induced to write letters; 
so she flirted with Lieut. Akenside, and was 
content. 

At length, a game of billiards was proposed. 
Ashburton determined to make himself a uni- 
versal favorite, and, withal, almost piqued at the 








with Lieut. Akenside. Then he directed all his 
attention to Miss De Launey, and made himself 
so fascinating, that the poor child’s head was 
nearly turned. 

Once only did he glance at Clare Vanderlyn. 
She stood surrounded by a score of gentlemen, 
seeming to possess the happy faculty of enter- 
taining all, without devoting herself to any one. 

She wore a heavy, pure white silk, worked 
stiff with threads of gold, and over its surface, in 
rich profusion, lay wreaths and falls of blue 
corn-flowers, while the delicate foams of lace 
were caught and held with wisps of straw, 
wrought by some artist hand. On her fair neck 
and arms gleamed elegant diamonds, and in the 
largest of these stood, cut in turquoise, Cupi:l 
with arrow drawn. 

Paul looked in silent admiration at the beauti- 
ful dress, and the still more beautiful form within 
it, fearing that, at a breath, the lovely vision 
would vanish, the dream fade. 

Suddenly he remembered it was only saucy 
little Clare at whom he was gazing, and, with a 
wearied expression, he turned to his companion. 

«* Will you waltz, Miss Alice ?”’ 

With a gratified smile, she assented, and he 
found himself flying down the room with Miss 
De Launey. 

The evening was over at last, and Ashburton 
rode silently home, with a queer feeling of <lis- 
satisfaction somewhere about the regions of his 
heart. 


II. 


Tue days flew merrily by after the night 
of Sir George’s ball. The hours were spent in 
picnics, drives, parties, private theatricals, and 
masquerades. Not a moment was left unfilled. 

One evening, as Miss Vanderlyn sat by her 
open window, gazing rather sadly out on the 


Lieutenant's privileges, approached with a grace- } stars, a knock was heard at the door. She ex- 


ful bow, and said, 

‘* Miss Clare, may I have the honor ?”’ 

She drew herself up haughtily, and replied, 

‘* My name is Miss Vanderlyn, sir,” and coolly 
slipping her hand through the Lieutenant’s ever- 


expected to see Lizette, and rose to unlock it; 
but there stood, smiling, Kate Durante. 

“Clare, dear, I’ve come to visit. I have 
hardly spoken to you since you came. It’s a 
shame, for I have anticipated your visit so 


realy arm, she walked away, leaving Ashburton long.”’ 


mentally raging. 

That evening, Sir George Halrod’s ball claimed 
the attention of the Durante party. It was really 
the -‘ affair of the season,’’ and the ladies vied 
with each other in bewitching toilets. 

This time, Alice De Launey fell to our hero’s 


Kate sat down, and Clare laid her head, co- 
vered with its golden brown tresses, in her 
friend's lap. 

Silence for a few moments, broken at length 
by Kate. 

‘Clare, how do you like my friend Paul Ash- 


lot. But he was accustomed to pretty, insipid } burton ?”’ 


little girls like his companion, and paid no more 


“I don’t like him at all,’’ replied Clare, vehe: 


attention to her than he thought positively neces-? mently. “I think he is ungentlemanly and 


sary, until Miss Vanderlyn entered the room } 


unkind.”’ 
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«Qh, dear!’’ sighed gentle Kate. ‘+ Whatever 


~~ 


the lake, and the two velvet-cushioned boats 


possessed you two to take such a dislike to each } being brought from their moorings, the ladies 


other, I can’t see!’’ 
‘And so he dislikes me, does he, Katie? I 


were settled in them. 
Paul, Maud, Lanville, Miss De Launey, Phil 


am happy to say his opinion is of very little mo- } Granger, Lieut. Akenside, and Miss Vanderlyn, 
ment to me,’’ she replied, haughtily. Then, with } occupied one boat, and the rest the other. 


a sudden revulsion of feeling, so common to na- 
tures like hers, she burst into tears. 

«Dear Cal, what is the matter? Are you ill? 
Do we not take good care of you?’ asked Kate. 

Clare raised her head, and dashed the tear- 
drops from her eyes. 

“No, no, Katie! Nothing is the matter, only 
I'm a silly little goose. Let’s go down. And 
don’t, please, tell any one how I’ve been acting.”’ 

So these two friends, with locked arms, as 
symbolic of the tie between them, went gayly 
down the broad old stair-case, and met Lieut. 
Akenside at the foot, inquiring for Clare. 

As soon as her sweet face appeared, he bowed, 
and said, gallantly, 

Miss Clare, I have been looking for you 
everywhere. We wish your opinion. We are 
agreed upon a moonlight sail out on the lake. 
What do you say ?’’ 

“‘T say that, of all delightful excursions, this 
is the best,’’ answered Clare, enthusiastically. 

“‘Very well.. Ladies, we shall be ready in 
exactly fifteen minutes,”’ 

For a few moments all was bustie and excite- 
ment; then, for a while, silence reigned su- 
preme. 

Miss Vanderlyn summoned that marvel of deft 
fingers and ingenious brains, Lizette, and pro- 
ceeded to make her toilet. 

In twenty minutes she was ready, and ap- 
peared in the hall below in a bewitching suit of 
dark, sailor-blue. The sunny locks were let free, 
and hung in dancing curls all over the shapely 
head. On these was perched a tiny sailor hat. 
She was altogether a bewilderingly lovely little 
picture. 

So thought Lieut. Akenside, as his eyes fol- 
lowed her with a look which would have made 
her flush rosily had she seen it. And even Paul 
Ashburton acknowledged ‘‘She has a beautiful 
face.”’ 

But the other ladies coming down at that mo- 
ment, he secured a companion in Miss Lanville, 
and drawing her hand within his arm, had the 
pleasure of walking directly behind the Lieu- 
tenant and Miss Clare, the latter throwing so 
many sweet, shy words, and glances, too, at her 
companion, that more than once Paul found him- 
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Handsome Paul Ashburton, the oars lying idly 
in his hands, sitting with his hat thrown off, 
the wind and the moonbeams playing through 
his hair, and the outline of his splendid head 
plainly marked against the background of silvery 
waves, thought he had never seen Clare Vander- 
lyn in so bewildering a mood. She laughed and 
sang, aud the sweet sounds rippled away over 
the water, and died in an echo on the opposite 
shore. She drew Lieut. Akenside into a dis- 
cussion, and was so witty and sparkling, that 
he fell back in dismay. All were silent, to 
listen to her brilliant repartee. 

She sat in the bow of the boat, now leaning to 
one side, fora glimpse of the shadowy bark in 
the water; now to the other for a stray lily float- 
ing on the surface, dashing the water about 
with her small white hand, and gleeful as a child 
in the beauty of the night. 

Suddenly, ‘‘Be careful! You will be over!’’ 
shouted Phil. Granger. His words were well- 
meant, but untimely. Startled by the sudden 
exclamation, Clare lost her balance, and then— 
a flash of bronze-brown hair, a gleam of blue 
boating-dress, then only the little ripples going 
round and round on the surface. 

‘*Oh, somebody save her! I will protect the 
ladies !"’ shouted the lieutenant. 

Without pausing to inquire from what danger 
the gallant lieutenant would ‘ protect the la- 
dies,’’ Paul Ashburton sprang into the water. 

Down onee, and up again, with no success. 

Lieut. Akenside wrung his hands in distress, 
but was too much of a coward to risk his pre- 
cious life even for the woman he loved. 

Again Ashburton rose, and this time a gleam 
of golden hair met his eyes, and in a moment 
he was up again with the senseless, beautiful 
face of Clare Vanderlyn resting on his shoulder. 

He well knew the danger of attempting to 
carry his burden to the little boats, and with his 
disengaged arm he did his best to reach the 
shore. 

But it was hard work. 
clothes were heavy. 

He looked down at the fair white face on his 
shoulder, and suddenly, like a revelation, it came 
to him, ‘* What would life be worth without her? 


His water-soaked 


self listening to her raillery, and forgetting the } Heaven give me strength to save her !”’ 


lady by his side. 


The boats had come ashore. The ladies were, 


A few moment's walk brought them all to’ some of them, fainting, some in hysterics, but 
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most of them watching, with breathless interest, 
the manly form battling its way through the 
water. 

A moment more, and, with his precious bur- 
den, Paul Ashburton had reached the shore, ut- 
tenly exhausted. Laying Clare gently down, he 
said, 

‘‘ Take care of her quickly, for Heaven's sake ! 
Don’t mind me.”’ 

It was a sad ending to a merry day. As Clare 
was carried to the house, Paul walked beside 
her, and acknowledged to himself that while he 
had been so persistently and ungallantly quar- 
reling with her, he had learned to love her with 
a love stronger than life. 

As soon as Clare was safely in bed, with the 
doctor watching her, and administering restora- 
tives, Paul went to his room, but not to sleep. 

Kate came to his door, 

‘* Have you everything you want, Paul?” 

‘« Everything, Kate. How is Miss Vander- 
lyn ?”’ 

‘* Safe, thanks to your noble conduct. Indeed, 
a few days of rest is all she needs, the doctor 
says. You shall see herin the morning. Good 
night.”’ 

‘«TLank God !”” was the low prayer Paul Ash- 
burton breathed all through that long, still night. 

True to her word, soon after breakfast, the 
following day, Kate came to him, and said, 

‘*Now, Paul, you may come. She wants to 
see you.” 

Leading the way, Kate pointed to Miss Van- 
derlyn’s door, and then discreetly left. 

Miss Vanderlyn was seated in a deep, sleepy- 
hollow chair. She wore a soft, mouse-colored 
wrapper, with rose-trimmings, and her pale face 
and lovely hair offered a striking contrast to the 
dark velvet of the chair. 

As Panl entered she rose, and, holding out 
her han’, said, simply, 

‘*Mr. Ashburton, can you forgive me? I have 
been altogether in the wrong, and I beg your 
pardon. And—and—I can never thank you——,” 
and she burst into tears. 

Paul felt that he must do something, and, with- 
out pausing for thought, he bent, and pressed 
his lips to the fair head bowed before him. 

Then, frightened at his own daring, he quietly 
left the room. 

The blushing face came up from the laced- 
handkerchief the moment he was gone. She 
was very angry. Of course she was! And yet 
she could hardly feel as much so as she ought. 

Three days passed. One more, and the party 
that had spent so many happy hours under the 
hospitable roof of Sir Harry was to break up. 














This last day was to be spent in rambling 
among the ruins of an old castle, some miles from 
the Durante manor-house. 

Miss Vanderlyn, who had kept her room, 
declared herself perfectly well, and fully able 
to go. 

Paul had not seen her since the morning when 
he retired from her room in some confusion. 
Meantime many bunches of sweet, blue. violets 
and forget-me-nots had found their way into her 
chamber. Whose souvenirs these were she did 
not know, but laughingly gave the honor to Lieut. 
Akenside, though she blushed as she said it. 
With the last tastefully-arranged bunch came a 
delicate card, bearing these words, ‘+ Will you 
forgive me, and allow me the pleasure of your 
company ?”’ 

At that moment Lizette entered with another 
card, which she laid on her mistress’ lap. 

« Compliments of Lieut. Akenside,’’ and would 
she honor him? 

This was enough. She had become thoroughly 
disgusted with the cowardly lieutenant, and a 
dainty little embossed card was sent to Paul Ash- 
burton, containing only two words, ‘‘I will,” 
and another to the lieutenant, ‘* Excuse me.” 

The morning dawned bright and beautiful. 
Never before had Clare Vanderlyn taken such 
pride in her own beauty. Lizette racked her 
brain for some new mode of hair-dressing. 

At length the toilet was complete, and bewil- 
deringly lovely it was. A dress of silver-gray 
velvet, strewed with tiny Roman pearls in flow- 
ers, looking as if the breath of the summer wind 
had fallen and lodged there. A scarf of pale 
blue silk, and a hat of the same, relieved the 
picture. 

Paul was enchanted, as he assisted his com- 
panion to her seat, and took his arm beside her. 
The ride was a silent one, for both felt strangely 
ill at ease with each other. Even the pleasure 
of rambling among the lofty rooms and grand 
old halls of the deserted castle, was marred by 
the thought that on the morrow they were to 
part—perhaps forever. 

At length a game of hide-and-seek was pro- 
posed. 

*‘ You see,”’ said Lieut. Akenside, ‘‘it will be 
very romantic here, in this haunted dwelling, 
for, of course, it is haunted! Only be sure and 
don’t any of you gct shut into a closet with a 
spring-lock, as did the famous lady of the song.” 

So they separated. Here and there, through 
the long, silent halls and dusty old corridors 
glided the merry party. At first, many a light 
laugh was heard, and much consultation took 
place; but at last all was quiet, and Ashburton, 
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who was to be the “seeker,’’ sallied forth on his 
journey. Up the old oaken stair-case, into the 
deserted chambers, and even clambering up into 
the tower at the northern wing of the house, 
until, at length, all were brought, laughing and 
covered with dust and cobwebs, from their hiding- 
places. 

All? No! Where was Clare Vanderlyn? - 

Again Paul started on his journey. In all the 
nooks and crevices, in all the niches and corners 
he sought her—in vain. Even the so-called 
‘«‘ haunted chamber” was empty. 

At length he remembered an old tapestried 
room at the end of a long, dark corridor, so far 
removed from the rest of the mansion that even 
the more courageous of the party had shunned 
it. 
Hardly thinking to find Clare here, he crept 
noiselessly along, and came suddenly upon her, 
seated in the broad old wiudow-seat, and 
crying ! 

She looked up, and seeing him standing in the 
door, turned to him, blushing rosily. 

He took her boldly in his arms, and spoke with 
all his soul upon his lips. 

“Clare, Ilove you! Love you as I never can 
love again. Darling, may I teach you to love 
me? Will it be a hard lesson? Oh, Clare, re- 
member! all the sunshine will be gone from 
my life if you go. And I will make you so happy 
if you will be my wife !’’ And the words lingered 
lovingly on his lips. 

As he paused, he looked at Clare for the reply 
he so longed for, and which he believed she 
could truthfully give him. 

But she answered, in a low, cold voice, 

‘I cannot marry you.” 

The strong man grew pale, and his voice trem- 
bled as he said, 

“You cannot? Do you not love me, Clare? 
Oh, my darling, do not trifle with me! If you 
love me, tell me so. Let me hear it from your 
own dear lips.’’ 

Almost as if she were turned into a beautiful 
statue, she repeated, 

“TI cannot marry you, Paul Ashburton. 
hand is promised to another.” 

He dropped the trembling hand that he held, 
and a dark frown gathered on his brow. Once 
again he spoke. 

“Do you love this man, Clare ?” 

The soft, brown eyes filled with tears. 

‘«]—I—have never seen him,” she faltered. 

“You have never seen him!” he exclaimed, 
passionately. ‘And yet you turn from me to 
him! Oh, Clare, Clare: You are not worthy of 
love.’”’ 


My 
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She put out her hand in a supplicating way, 
and grew so white, that Paul was frightened, 
and said, penitently, 

‘* Forgive, me, darling. I was beside myself. 
But I will not leave you so. Say that you love 
me, even if I may not claim you.” 

*« Yes—I love you.” 
to be almost inaudible. 


The voice was so low, as 
‘But oh, Paul, I have 


promised, and my word is sacred. I cannot be 
your wife.” , 

He took her in his arms, and pressed one long, 
lingering kiss on her fair, white brow. 

Then he led her away. 

And ‘Lovers’ Retreat’? had witnessed, per- 
haps, the saddest scene of all its long experience. 


IIT. 

A RARE old garden it is, full of delightful 
flowers ; some in trained luxuriousness, some in 
nature's wild profusion. 

Nooks and corners, and quaint little vine-clad 
arbors, too, it contains, and the whole old enough 
to attract the eye of an antiquarian. 

But who is the pale, sad-eyed girl who stands 
in the midst of all this beauty? Can it be that 
it is bright, laughing, mischievous Clare Van- 
derlyn ? 

Ah! suffering makes the rosiest cheek grow 
pale, and dims the brightest eye. And Clare has 
suffered much since that short, bright visit at 
M . 

Many times has she told herself that she was 
wrong, to take the happiness from two lives for 
the sake of one promise. But then, if the promise 
be not fulfilled, Miss Vanderlyn, the heiress, be- 
comes Miss Vanderlyn, the beggar. And Clare's 
proud spirit chafes at the thought of going to any 
man @ penniless bride, even if it be to the man 
whom she loves. 

But even if she could bring her pride to this— 
itis toolate! Too late! The words rang through 
her ears as the death-knell of all beautiful 
hopes. 

He has gone, she knows not where; and she 
could not call him back if she would. 

But at least she will never marry the hateful 
cousin. Never! This, with a flash of her old 
spirit. And he is coming to-day—this lover, 
whom she has never seen, ‘‘and never wants to,” 
as she stoutly declares. But Guardy, good, kind 
Guardy, has insisted upon the young man’s visit, 
and so he is coming. 

‘But I will never marry him! No, never!’’ 
she cried, and in her excitement she speaks the 
words aloud. 

“Will you not ?’’ asks a strangely sweet and 
familiar voice behind her. She turns, and is im- 
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mediately caught and held fast by a pair of 
strong arms, while the same dear voice whispers 
joyously in her ear, 

‘* My darling! Mine by every law of Heaven 
and earth !” 

Without a struggle, she yields to the happiness 
of the moment, scarce thinking why he is here 
instead of the expected cousin. 

After a time, Clare said, in a low tone, as 
if reluctant to break the beautiful spell around 
her, ; 

‘*Paul, why are you here? You should not 
have come to tempt me again.” 

“Should not? Why, my darling, you were 
left to me in your grandfather's will; bless 
him !” 

“Left to you? I was to marry my third 
cousin, Paul De Lacey.”’ 

«Yes, my little girl, I know it. My father’s 
name was Ashburton. But when Grandfather 
De Lacey died, and left his fortune to his daugh- 
ter’s husband, he desired him, also, to take the 
family name. So, as long as father lived, we 
were known as the De Laceys. But I had a 
strong liking for the old name, and when father 
died, I became Paul Ashburton again.” 


** But, Paul, did you know who I was when 
we were there together? At M——, I mean.”’ 
‘No, my darling; certainly not. I knew you 
were my queen. of hearts, but I did not know 
that fate had long since given youtome. You 
see, when the will was first made public, I was 
abroad, just out of college, and heard nothing of 
it. - When I came into possession of the property, 
my lawyer, of course, told me the story. Hav- 
ing never seen any woman whom I could love, 
fool that I was, I thought I never should, and so 
readily agreed. Just before I went on that fatal 
trip to M——, my lawyer informed me that my 
cousin’s guardian wished me to visit him in 
August, if convenient. I assented carelessly, 
supposing, of course, that this little cousin, whom 
I was to marry, was a little Miss Ashburton. 
And now, my queen, you see you are really to 
be my precious wife, unless you want to forfeit 
{ your fortune, and I know you are too mercenary 
i for that.’ 
Clare looked up at him with glowing cheeks, 
‘and the light of happiness sparkling in her eyes. 
“Yes, you are right. I could not endure 





poverty. And so, my knave of diamonds, I ac- 
cept—SOLELY FOR THE SAKE OF THE MONEY.” 
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TO A CAGED BIRD. 


BY ANNIE E. 


On, wild-bird captive, beating ’gainst the burs 
Until the blood encrimsons thy soft breast, 

No more canst thou look up unto the stars 
From out thy wild-wood nest. 


Before thee rise the walls of larger gaols, 
And human faces pass thee to and fro; 

And men’s fierce voices sound like angry wails, 
From depths of hopeless woe. 


The green leaves cast their shadows on the ground, 
And dance upon the sunlight day by day; 

The water-fall goes laughing to its sound, 
And smiles along its way. 


At last, thy song breaks forth, sad as the wind, 
That sobs along a tarn al) desolate ; 


DOTY. 


While thon, bereft of all thy winged kind, 
Dost cail and call thy mate. 


The bird uncaged shakes dew-drops from its wings, 
And flits from bough to bough, from tree to tree, 

And throbs with pure delight, and sings and sings 
In breathless ecstasy. 


Thou shakest blood from thine, thou captive bird; 
Wh, would, oh, would that I could set thee free! 
The fibres of my inmost soul are stirred, 
For I am bound like thee. 


Of all the cruel deeds that man has done, 
*Tis cruel most to bar from liberty 

The beast or bird, which, giad in rain or san, 
The Lord created free. 








THE 


BY P. B. 


On, gentle, murmuring wind of this soft night ! 
I would, ob, wind, that thou shouldst bear from me 
Some message to my lady o’er the sea. 
Take all sweet perfames with thee for thy flight; 
Sigh gently through the failing summer light; 
Nor, happy wind, would I begrudge to thee 
The right to kiss her face most tenderly ; 


WIND. 
MARSTON. 


The face so loved, so distant from my sight. 
If from the tides of memory, that roll 
In leng, sad waves, to-night, upon my soul, 
Thou wilt bear up some echo of their speech 
Unto her ear, then shall she turn, and feel 
A tender sorrow through her spirit steal, 
For une who toils, yet hath no goal to reach. 





MY KING. 


BY MISS A. 


I Love my fellow-creatures—no woman ever } 


loved her feilow-creatures better than I do; but, 
in the middle of a summer afternoon, I love 
them at a distance. 

It was the middle of a summer afternoon, and 
Mr. Cornwell would not keep at a distance. He 
insisted upon walking close by me, and whisper- 
ing. What he was saying was this. ‘I think I 
prefer mountain-scenery to any other; in the 
first place,” etc. All of which, from ‘the first 
place’’ to the last, might have been proclaimed 
upon the house-tops, and no one the worse or 
the better for it. 

‘How warm it is!’ I said, making a wide 
space between us. Mr. Cornwell filled it imme- 
diately. ‘Shall I fan you?” he asked, with an 


amiable smile. 

T like people to understand things without 
having to put them in plain black and white, 
and I came very near making a demonstration. 
But I only said, with great dignity, ‘* No, thank 


you, I don’t like to be fanned, and I wish I had 
left my fan at home.” 

‘* Allow me to carry it for you,” said Mr. 
Cornwell, seizing it gently. Of course, I could 
not struggle with him, so I let him take it. Then 
he said—but I will not repeat what he said. 

‘* What a goose you are!’ I thought. Now, 
when a woman thinks that a man is a goose, and 
has reasons to believe that he is trying to ‘‘make 
love” to her, politeness becomes one of the high- 
est Christian virtues. I practiced it by remain- 
ing silent. 

Mr. Cornwell did not understand my silence, 
for he repeated his remark, with the addition of 
a sigh. 

This was aggravating in the extreme, for we 
were nearly a mile away from the hotel, and 
there was no telling what he might say during 
that mile. I must change the subject. 

‘Don’t you think it would be cooler on the 
other side of the road?’ Iasked. ‘ The rocks 
reflect the heat so much.” 

If you will believe it, Mr. Cornwell made his 
speech for the third time! The manner thereof 
was slightly altered, but the matter was one and 
the same. I was roused, at last. 

“Mr. Cornwall,” I began. But my oration 
was nipped in the bud My foot slipped upon a 
smooth rock, and I went down like—like one 





J. BERJON. 


hundred and twenty pounds, which is my weight. 
It did not hurt me in the flesh, but the spirit 
grieved exceedingly. I was not afraid of the sea, 
for, like the dear gazelle, it knew me well, and 
loved m@; and I loved it with an assured love, 
for I knew it would not die before me. But, put 
yourself in my place, standing ankle-deep in the 
water, with your lower flounce submerged, and 
your equilibrium seriously endangered. How 
would you feel? 

Mr. Cornwell felt very badly, only to look at 
me. ‘Are you hurt, Miss Isabella? What can 
I do for you?’’ he asked, imploringly. Then it 
suddenly occurred to him that perhaps I might 
wish to return to my native land. While assist- 
ing me to do so, he happened to think of Venus 
arising from the sea. I thought of something 
entirely different, but I would not let my angry 
passions rise till I stood once more on terra- 
firma. 

But then, when I looked at myself, and saw, 
and beheld, I knew that forgiveness was my 
duty, and peace my salvation. I could not re- 
turn to the hotel, in broad daylight, looking as 
I did. 

I trembled at the thought of Mrs. Grundy, 
sitting on the wide piazza, and greeting me with 
that stony smile, those bitter-sweet glances! I 
knew too well how, in the bosom of her elective 
family, she would pick me to pieces, and putting 
two and two, maliciously, together, find that 
they made six. 

It is written for our encouragement that, * while 
there is life there is hope.” Being encouraged 
thereby, I tuned my dulcet pipes, and said, mel- 
lifluously, ‘‘ Mr. Cornwell, will you do me a great 
favor ?”’ 

Mr Cornwell was ready to do, or die. 

** Would you be so kind as to go to the hotel, 
and ask my cousin Matilda to bring me my kid 
boots, and my black over-skirt ? She must bring 
them herself, and come alone. And you must 
not say a word about it to anybody, because peo- 
ple would laugh at me, and I can’t bear to be 
laughed at. Will you, please ?”’ 

It is not inthe nature of mortal man to resist 
the entreating voice of woman. Benevolence is 
man’s strongest weakness, and his best. Yet he 
is so unconscious of this moral beauty, that he 
often spoils it by over-doing. Mr. Cornwell was 
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willing to go, but he was also willing to come 
back. 

«*Please do not do that,’’ I begged. ‘And 
perhaps it would be safer to go through the 
woods, so that no one would see you.” 

Mr. Cornwell yielded, and departed. I sat on 
@ predestined log, near the edge of the wood, 
and dried myself, peacock fashion, while I ad- 
mired the landscape. 

For nearly two hours I was as patient as the 
Washington Monument, Then I got tired of it, 
and, having discovered in my pocket the remains 
of a pencil, I scribbled on my fan, ‘‘ When this 
you see, remember Mr. C.’’ For my angry pas- 
sions, so long repressed, were rising in spite of 
my patience. Why didn’t Matilda come? And, 
why, oh, why, had I boasted of being a good 
walker, and accepted Mr. Cornwell’s escort? I 
wom never forgive him—never ! 

There was some comfort in that, but it was the 
only comfort I had. The sun went down, and 
the dews of night fell fast; but no human form 
divine approache:! the place of my exile. If I 
had not sent for Matilda, I might have gone on 
my way rejoicing, but she would probably come 
after supper, and I must wait for her. 

So I waited till I could wait no more, It was 
a beautiful night. The moon was rising behind 
the woods, and, inspired by the calm and poetry 
of nature, I started on my homeward journey. 
I had not gone far, when I heard a rustling 
among the bushes on the shady side of the road. 
I stopped, and waited. 

‘* Miss Isabella,’’ whispered the evening breeze. 
The voice was the voice of Mr. Cornwell, and that 
gentleman once more.stood before me. I was so 
glad that he was not some one else, that I forgot 
I was angry with him. In his arms were two 
parcels ; a brown one, and a white one. 

Where is Matilda?’ Lasked. ‘+ Did she re- 
quest you to bring me these things ?” 

‘*No. Ihave not seen her. I am very sorry 
I made you wait so long, but I lost my way in 
the woods; and when [ came to the grove, near 
the hotel, all the young people were starting on 
that moonlight picnie they were talking about 
yesterday; and I knew that your cousin was 
going, because Mr. Smith wasthere. So I waited, 
and laid my plan. When everybody had gone 
down to supper, I rushed into the house, and— 
T hope you will forgive me, but I took the liberty 
of entering your room, and seeing a pair of boots 
on the floor, I wrapped them up in a newspaper, 
and here they are. Then I went out like ashadow, 
and, as I thought you might be hungry, I bought 
a pound of crackers; and here they are, too.” 


} penitent, so happy, that I could only laugh and 
; be thankful. I did not need the boots any more, 
but the crackers were welcome. ’ 

We sat on the rocks, and had a delightful little 
picnic on moonlight and nonsense; but as it was 
not sentimental nonsense, I enjoyed it. We par- 
took of a few crackers, and used the rest to make 
silver rings in the sea. Finally, we went home, 
to all human appearances the best friends in the 
world. Near the hotel I took the boot-parcel, 
and leaving Mr, Cornwell.to his faie, I ran up 
the back-stairs, and reached my room without 
further misadventure. 

I was sound asleep when Matilda returned ; 
but, on second thought, I deemed it best to 
wake up. 

‘‘Where have you been all the afternoon?” 
she asked. ‘‘ We rode up to the North Cape, and 
had a most delightful time.” 

“Did you?” I answered, sleepily. ‘I took 
my walk, and came back again, just in time to 
miss the picnic.”’ 

Then I closed my eyes, and repented. Alas! 
I was soon to learn how hard is the way of the 
transgressor. ‘ 

The next day was Sunday. My aunt had a 
headache, and did not go down to breakfast, and 
I was much relieved to find, by one of her re- 
marks, that she believed I had joined the moon- 
light excursion. It was an innocent delusion, 
and I did not attempt to undeceive her. 

Matilda and I went down to our morning meal, 
and met my beloved Cousin Tom in the hall. 
The moment I looked at him, I saw he was up to 
mischief. [His eyes ‘‘so sparkled with a lively 
flame,” that I cast mine down, and put on my 
Sunday look. 

‘*Good morning, ladies,’’ he said, affection. 
ately. ‘* You are as fresh as roses. I know how 
Matilda feels, but——’’ 

‘¢We want our breakfast, Tom,”* said Matilda. 

“So do I. I have been waiting for you. I 
wished to be the first to congratulate Belle——” 

‘Don’t be silly, Tom,” I said, politely. 

“Oh, it is to be kept secret, is it? It is too 
bad! Everybody knows it already. But I con- 
gratulate you all the same.”’ 

We entered the dining-room, and sat at our 
adopted table. I unfolded my napkin, and de- 
sired a cup of coffee; then I looked up. The 
Grundy family was all before me, where to 
choose. I gazed at them collectively ; they gazed 
at me individually. I smiled vaguely; they 
smiled back with a meaning. There was not 
much in it; but I am not made of brass, and I 
blushed. I was defeated, so far. But while I 





Poor Mr. Cornwell! He looked so tired, so ¢ buttered my toast, I vowed a vow—and kept it. 
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I would scorn running away from the enemy ; 
so, after breakfast, I betook myself to the piazza, 
to see what manner of a day it was. 

“IT hope you had a pleasant walk yesterday,” 
said Aunty Grundy, sweetly. 

‘* Very pleasant, thank you,’’ with equal sweet- 
ness. 

«TI fear you are too tired to attend the sanc- 
taary, my dear,” suggested a benevolent Mrs. 
Grundy. 

Happily, Mr. Cornwell appeared upon the 
scene, and Mrs. Grundy subsided. 

The rest of the day was in my favor. Mrs. 
Grundy’s devotion is apt to make her sleepy in 
the afternoon. But when softly the light of day 


fades upon her sight, she resumes the cares and 
duties of her arduous profession. 

At that soft twilight hour, I happened to 
cross the parlor, and at that same moment Mrs. 
Grundy began to sing, 


“Oh, happy day, that fixed my choice,” 


Her voice might have been better, but I am so 
fond of vocal music, that I stopped and listened 
till she had done; then I went to the piano. 

“Tt is a lovely hymn!” I said, *‘and it always 
reminds me of my grandmother. She used to 
sing me to sleep with it.’’ 

Which was perfectly true. 

“T think you might have told me; I told 
you,”’ said Matilda, when we were alone in our 
room. 

‘Told you what, my dear?” 

“About Mr. Cornwell.” 

“There is nothing to tell; not one word.’’ 

“ Everybody thinks there is; and Emma Beals 
says Pe 

“Oh, ‘never mind everybody. And I know 
exactly what Emma Beals says, and how she 
says it. Don’t you remember how she tried to 
flirt with him, and he wouldn’t flirt? She hasn't 
forgiven me that yet. But she may have him, if 
she can, for all I care.”’ 

“Oh, don’t say that, Belle! He is so ni¢e.”’ 

‘Yes, he is very nice. Too nice, I think. It 
would be overwhelming; and I don’t want to be 
overwhelmed. But if I ever have anything to 
tell, I will tell you first, because you told me 
first. And now let us go to sleep.” 

How I hugged myself, mentally, when I thought 
how clever I had been, how bravely I had fought 
my little duel with Mrs. Grundy. I had told 
Matilda a story to save myself; but that would be 
the last. I was very sorry for it, but my adven- 
ture was a dead secret; and now I was going to 
be good for the rest of my life. 

How 


of a 
ay 





Monday.—Cousin Tom, and some of the prac- 
tically useful members of society, had returned 
to New York. The morning had been dull, the 
afternoon was heavy. About a dozen ‘girls’ 
sat under the trees, talking. 

‘“Why didn’t you manage to get back in time 
for the picnic, last Saturday, Belle ?”’ 

‘*Oh, because I had forgotten all about it.” 

“Dear me! Mr. Cornwell must have been 
killingly interesting! And, oh, Belle! what do 
you think? Emma Beals says that she saw him 
in the grove, just as we were starting. She says 
she is perfectly sure of it.” 

‘Tt must have been an optical illusion,” says 
Belle. 

“Of course, it was. But she insists upon it 
that you had returned before we started, and had 
your own sweet reasons for staying away.”’ 

‘¢T don’t know what reasons I could have, and 
[ hardly think I got back quite so early. Be- 
sides, I would have seen Matilda, for I went 
directly to our room; and I was so tired, that I 
went without my supper, too.” 

‘‘Poor girl! The course of true love, you 
know. But I don’t pity you very much; for, as 
mamma says, you have caught the biggest fish in 
the market.” 

“T haven’t caught anything,’ 
dignantly. 

‘¢T don’t mean that you fished for him, my dear ; 
only he is caught, and he shows it dreadfully.” 

Tuesday.—In the afternoon, a fishing excursion 
is proposed. The ladies retire to put on their 
walking-dress. They assemble on the’ piazza. 
Enter Emma Beals, much excited. 

“Tt is thé most peculiar thing! I could not 
find my thick boots. I looked everywhere! 
And they are marked with my name, in full, 
too. So I had to wearthese.’”’ Shows her pretty 
little foot. 

They start ; walk as far as the brook; look at 
it, and thinking it a pleasant spot for private 
fishing, pair off according to the laws of attrac- 
tion. Belle is pensive. Mr. Cornwell wastes his 
sweetness on the desert air. 

They return home. Belle rushes up to her 
room, takes up a white parcel, opens it. A pair 
of boots become visible. She looks inside of 
them. ‘Emma Beals,” is the name that greets 
her eyes! She sits on the floor, and stares at 
the boots. Tableau 

Wednesday.—Early in the morning, a solitary 
female pedestrian might have been seen wander- 
ing on the beach. She disappears behind the 
rocks, takes out a bair of boots from under her 
shawl, fills them with stones, and throws them 


, 


says Belle, in- 


I knew what a week was before me! } into the sea, 
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Thursday.—Emma Beals. has been out walk- 
ing; comes up to Belle with a smile on her face, 
and a fan in ber hand. 

“TI found this near the wood, and I knew it 
was yours, because his name is on it,’’ she ex- 
plains, pointing with her eyes to that absurd, 
** When this you see, remember Mr. C.”’ 

Friday.—But I must return to the first person 
style, because what happened to me on that day 
was of a strictly first personal nature. 

My feelings during that unfortunate week can 
better be imagined than described. I was afraid 
of the girls, ashamed of myself; but, above all, 
I hated Mr. Cornwell, It was his perseverance 
in making sentimental speeches that had brought 
all this trouble and wickedness upon me, and he 
deserved to be hated. But the day of reckon- 
ing was at hand, and revenge is sweet. 

I had gone to the sea-shore that evening, to 
admire the sunset, and be alone. But I was not 
alone for long. Mr. Cornwell always seemed to 
have an intuitive sense of my whereabouts, and 
was now coming, as @ lamb to the slaughter. 
After the first remarks about the beauty of the 
evening, my sense of intuition told me that Mr. 
Cornwell was going to speak. I could have pre- 
vented the explosion even then, but I would not 
There must be an end to everything, 


prevent it. 
and the end of this had come. 


Mr. Cornwell spoke. I was not as cool, in- 
wardly, as I had expected to be. Perhaps he did 
not speak distinctly, or else my hearing was dis- 
turbed, for I hardly knew what he said. But I 
remember quite plainly how the little waves 
kissed the rocks at my feet, and sent up drops 
of foamy spray around us; and the sunset was so 
beautiful! No—so horrible! For now Mr. Corn- 
well was silent, waiting for his answer. 

It was a solemn occasion, and must be met 
solemnly. Therefore, I said, only half-looking 
at him, 

‘*Mr. Cornwell, when, in the course of human 
events, it becomes necessary for a woman——”’ 

Gracious! 1 must have read that somewhere, 
and I wouldn’t for the world, quote Shakspeare 
to him just then; so, in my own prose, I told 
him frankly and explicitly that I would always 
be his friend, but nothing more. 

Then he left me; and I made myself admire 
the sunset long after the last ray of glory had 
departed. 

Saturday Morning.—Mr. Cornwell returned to 
New York. 

Saturday Afternoon.—People began to ask me 
how long he would be away. My course was 
plain. I looked pleased, but modest; pensive, 
yet hopeful. 





It was awfully wicked, but I had } 


vowed to circumvent Mrs. Grundy—and she was 
circumvented, 

Matilda scrutinized my expressive features, 
but said nothing, till Sunday afternoon, when, 
as she was composing herself for a nap, she sud- 
denly asked, 

“I suppose it is all settied. 
come off ?”’ 

‘« Things that are not settled cannot come off, my 
dear. So, please don’t talk any more about it.”’ 

Then Matilda, leaning on her elbow, said, im- 
pressively, 

‘Isabella, Iam ashamed of you! Ever since 
last winter, you have let that man follow you 
about; you know you have. And now, I won- 
der what sort of a husband you expect to get. 
A king?” 

Matilda’s wrath died away in a small groan. 
Her fair head sunk upon the pillow, and I knew 
that she was going to comfort herself with dreams 
of John Smith; so I let her alone. 

What she could find in him to dream about, 
was a wonder to me. ‘To my impartial vision, 
he was a good, but deeply uninteresting young 
man; yet she had raised an altar to him in her 
heart, and, whatever befell, she could go there 
and find peace. What did she see in him, be- 
hind what I saw, that she was willing to forsake 
all others, and keep only unto him, so long as 
they both should live ? 

That brought back Matilda’s question, ‘* What 
sort of a husband did I expect to get—a king?” 
Yes, my king. 

I was not all ambitious. Ifa woman wants to 
sell herself, she naturally likes to command a 
good price. But I was not a woman of business. 
I wanted neither ‘the best catch,’’ nor ‘‘the 
biggest fish,’ nor anything connected with “ the 
market.’’ J only wanted to fall in love, and I 
couldn’t do it! 

Why should Matilda be ashamed of me? Was 
it my fault if I was not in love with Mr. Corn- 
well? I had always liked him; and if he had 
not made me hate him, I would have liked him 
faithfully to the end, But that was not love. 

I knew perfectly how I would feel if I ever 
met my king. He would look at me, and I would 
look at him, and we would look at each other. 
Then a throb of exquisite bliss would thrill my 
whole being. One hundred and twenty pounds 
of exquisite bliss! Only think of it! ‘fhen a 
rapturous sensatlon of rapture. I forget how 
it goes, but I had read descriptions of it in several 
poems, and I knew what to expect. 

When I had first met Mr. Cornwell, I had felt 
no throbbing emotion. I had thought that he 
was a good-looking, gentlemanly, middle-aged 


When is it to 
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man, very quiet, and rather reserved, Then, as } piece of news, 
he had seemed to like me, I had liked him. ; 
That was all, And now he was gone, and it was 
all ended. I was glad of it; very glad, indeed; 
truly and honestly glad. 


** What do you think, Belle ?— 
‘Cornwell & Co.’ have gone to smash. You have 


; had an escape !’’ 
{ An escape from what ?”’ I asked, severely. 
‘* Don’t be savage on poor Tom,”’ said Matilda. 
I took more exercise during the next month ‘I am very sorry for poor Mr. Cornwell, because 
than I had done during the whele summer. [he is so nice; but, of course, money isnice, too.” 
took delightful walks all by myself, and got into’ «I don’t see what money has to do with peo- 
a settled habit of i1esting on the rock where we} ple. Don’t you suppose some poor people are 
had taken our moonlight lunch. People are so { « nice,’ as you call it?’ 
connected with places, that it sometimes recalled; ‘My dear Belle,’ said my aunt, “you did 
Mr. Cornwell to my mind ; but the recollection } not understand Matilda. Poor people can be 
did not disturb my happiness, 1 could even} very nice in themselves; but, when you keep 
think of what he had said, and how he had loog- } house, you will find that money is very useful.” 
ed while saying it, without the least feeling of}; ‘+I have no doubt of it, but a little is as good 
anger. I had forgiven him, you see, And it} astoomuch. I have more money than I can spend, 
was a biessed relief not to have him there, talk-} and I am sure it adds nothing to my happiness.” 
ing nonsense to me. ‘*Give it to me, Belle,” said Tom, * it will 
In fact, everything was extremely blessed and } add a great deal to my happiness.” 
delightful, but, for some unaccountable reason, 1; But I did not feel like joking. I went up to 
became desperately tired of it all. Even Mrs. { my room, after dinner, and, opening my writing- 
Grundy lost her attractive charm, and I began ; desk, I happened to see that unlucky fan; and 
to think that this world was, indeed,,a fleeting} when this I saw, I remembered Mr. C. I did 
show, for woman’s delusion given. So I was more than that, I deliberately sat down and 


very willing to return to the city. I had always 
liked New York, but now I loved it. 

Strangely enough, I soon discovered that New 
York was as much of a delusion as the. rest of 
the world. I went to one or two quiet parties, 
but, somehow, I did not enjoy them. SolI de- 
cided to give up worldliness, and devote myself to 
study, and the production of Christmas presents. 

But even that useful path had its thorns, for 
I found out, from Emma Beal’s conversation, 
that as Mr. Cornwell had also given up the world, 
it was supposed that we spent our evenings to- 
gether, in old-fashioned blessedness. 

‘‘ And what is the use of making a mystery 
of it?’’ she asked. ‘‘ Everybody has known it 
since last summer. And, for my part, 1 wouldn’t 
shut up myself in this way for any old man, if 
he was ever so rich.” 

‘Qld man,” indeed! Horrid creature! And 
I had not seen him for an age, except twice, on 
the street, when he had bowed to me, and I had 
bowed to him; and we had not. spoken one word 
to each other. 

New Year’s Day came, and we had a great 
many calls, but Mr. Cornwell did not come. 


but it certainly was not polite in him to slight 
the family. 


fe was ashame for me to be spending so much 


Of } hard to earn their bread. 
course, I did not care much about it, personally, } more. 


’ thought about him. 

I was very sorry for him; it must be so hard 
for a man to fail! I wished I could do some- 
thing to help him; but, if he wouldn’t come near 
us, of course, I could not run after him. And it 
was so ridiculous in Matilda to call him * nice.’’ 
Nice! why, he was worth a thousand men like 
John Smithe. I like to be just to everybody, and 
it was evident that Mr. Cornwell was greatly su- 
perior to—well—to the majority of people. 

But, thinking does no good. Nothing didn’t 
do me no good—if I may be allowed a strong 
expression. I did not understand much about 
business, and Tom had such a mixed-up way of 
explaining those things to “‘ women,” that you 
could hardly tell which was which. But I un- 
derstood this much, that, by some peculiar ar- 
} rangement, other people wouldn’t lose much, if 
‘ anything; and that Mr. Cornwell had found some 
employment in a bank. 

Just think of his going to work again in that 
} way, while I had more money than I needed! 





> on foolish things, when some people had to work 
I wouldn’t do it any 
For I think we ought to sympathize with 
other people in their misfortunes. Don’t you? 
The winter passed very slowly. But ‘time and 


The family survived it, however. Matilda was ’ the hour runs through the roughest day.” Spring 


busy with her’ own concerns; Tom had found 
some one elée tg teaze me about; and Mr. Corn- 


One day, Tom came home to dinner with a 


, 


came again, and with it the last party of the season. 


“You must go to this party,’”’ said Matilda. 


well’s name was seldom. mentioned by any of us. ; ‘‘ We are all going, and it wouldn’t look well to 


. stay away.” 
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‘I don’t intend to go. I have done with par- 
ties,” I said. 

“IT wish you would come,” pleaded Matilda. 
««T don’t understand what has come over you. One 
would think you were a disappointed woman.”’ 

**Lam a disappointed woman. I would not con- 
sider myself fit for heaven, if the empty vanities 
of the world satisfied me,” I answered, piously. 

I am not sure that I was the more fit for hea- 
ven for being cross to my cousin; but that I was 
cross was an undeniable fact, and I remained in 
that angelic frame of mind all the morning. I 
had an engagement with the dress-maker in the 
afternoon, and prepared myself for a walk, 
sternly refusing my aunt’s offer to take me down 
town in thecarriage. ‘‘ Nature had given me feet,”’ 
I justly observed, “‘and I intended to use them.” 

And so I did; but it was a long walk, and I felt 
very tired when I found that the dress I had come 
to try on had not even been taken out of the paper. 

My heavenliness was increased by this disap- 
pointment; and as I walked to Broadway, deeply 
disgusted with everything, I decided to ride home 
in the stage. Nature had not deprived me of 
feet, but she had neglected to clean the streets, 
and mud is not one of my weaknesses. 

I entered the stage, took a seat, handed my 
fare to my neighbor, and relapsed into medita- 
tidn. It was soon disturbed. 

Our stage met another stage, and being proba- 
bly old familiar friends, they rushed into each 
other’s arms, or wheels. A free and indepen- 
dent stage always goes ahead, regardless of in- 
tricacies, That’s what it is made for. Both 
stages went forward, in opposite directions. 
There was a short struggle—a powerful wrench— 
an earthquake. Then a sudden settling of the 
contending elements, and some one ventured to 
remark that we were ‘all right.”’ 

When [ looked around for my mortal remains, 
I found them at the other end of the stage, 
stranded on two narrow strips of broadcloth, 
and partly surrounded by two black sleeves of 
the same material. I turned to view the owner, 
and found myself face to face with Mr. Cornwell. 

I was very glad to see him; so glad, that it 








made me forget Mrs. Grundy. One look at 
Mr. Cornwell told me that he was very glad to 
see me; so glad, that it made me remember Mrs. 
Grundy; and, rescuing myself, I sat down deco- 
rously by his side. 

“T believe you have saved my life for the 
second time,’’ I remarked, with assumed ease. 

Mr. Cornwell did not answer, but I under- 
stood him. I was equal to the occasion; he was 
superior to it; and bowing before his greater 
truth, I remained silent, too. 

When we reached the corner of street, 
I cast an aspiring glance at the strap. Mr. 
Cornwell pulled it, and assisted me to alight. 

‘*Now he will leave me,’ I thought. But he 
did not leave me. He walked on with me de- 
murely, and I walked on with him, wondering 
when he would speak. Perhaps he did not know 
what to say, but he certainly did not speak. 

In my heart of hearts, I did not believe that 
Mr. Cornwell had forgotten me. In some cases, 
forgetting is one of the most difficult things to 
accomplish. We may forgive, but no amount of 
perseverance can enable us to forget. 

I could not tell him that, however; and think- 
ing it best to say something, I said, 

“T fear, Mr. Cornwell, that you have forgotten 
your old friends.” 

Why would he look at me like that, instead of 
saying something for me to answer? I was almost 
sorry I had met him. No, I was almost too glad, 
and I ought toshow it. Why could I not be true? 
Because I was a woman? Then I would not be 
a woman, and I would tell the truth. So I said, 

“Mr. Cornwell, we hope—that is, I hope—I 
mean = 

Then he began to speak. He told the truth, too, 
better than I had done. It pleased me better. 

When we parted, near the house, the last thing 
he said was, 

“May I come this evening ?” 

And the last thing I answered was, “ Yes.’’ 

He came that evening, and several other even- 
ings. But when summer came, he came no more. 
For, in the leafy month of June, I had dressed my- 
self all in white, to say ‘* Yes” to him worthily. 





SUMMER RAINS. 


BY MAGGIE M‘CLINTOCKE. 


Parrer, patter, fulls the rain, 
Down against the window-pane; 
Slowly dropping from the eaves, 
Strung, like jewels, on the leaves; 
On the grass, and on the flowers, 
Falls the rain, in misty showers. 


On the apple-blossoms sweet, 
Drops the rain, with silver feet; , 
On the hills, and through the dale, 
Hangs the rain, a misty veil; 
Travelers on the dusty plains, 
Welcome the sweet Summer rains, 





AUNT PORTIA’S DIAMOND. 


BY FANNIE NODGSON BURNETT. 


We were under { reat obligations to Aunt Por- 
tia Dundas, and, of course, feeling this, we were 
very grateful to her, and were naturally inclined 
to submit ourselves to her wishes, uncomfortable 
as they sometimes made us. 

In saying ‘‘ we,” I refer to my younger sister, 
Blanche, and myself, and by ‘‘obligations,”’ I mean 
the obligations Aunt Portia had placed us under, 
by offering us a home, when our father’s death 
left us, two lonely girls, at the mercy of the 
world. Not that we were poor, by any means, 
but we had very few friends, and no relative but 
Aunt Portia; so when she sent for us to come to 
her, and offered us the protection of her house, 
Blanche and I accepted it gratefully; and I am 
sure we tried our best, in the years that followed, 
to adapt ourselves to our maiden aunt’s some- 
what rigid views. I really don’t know which of 
us succeeded the best. Aunt Portia seemed to 


be fond of us both, in her way, and was very 
generous, indeed, when I married, as I did a 


few years after we came to the house in Portman 
Square. 

People always said I had more character than 
Blanche; as far as that goes, I believe they were 
right, inasmuch as if ever there was a little crea- 
ture without a will of her own, or an atom of re- 
sistance in her nature, that little creature was my 
sister, Blanche Burnham. When we were chil- 
dren together I remember, distinctly, that I used 
to tyrannize over her as only a strong-willed 
child can tyrannize over a yielding one, and 
when we were older the tyranny only took a 
milder form. I found out, as time progressed, 
that it was‘ absolutely necessary that she should 
be tyrannized over to some slight extent. It was 
actually impossible for her to exist happily with- 
out it, When Aunt Portia made herself disa- 
greeable, as she sometimes did in a very human 
manner; I, for my part, always favored her with 
a brisk breeze, but Blanche made a point of cry- 
ing until her dear, little cream-colored nose was 
as red as a strawberry, and no amount of reason- 
ing would ever convince her that she could pos- 
sibly have incurred her relative’s displeasure, 
without being previously guilty of the basest 
ingratitude, and so standing self-convicted, as a 
criminal of the deepest dye. The fact was, she 


cried upon every available oceasion. Tears were } 
her weakness, and, in the respect of shedding } 





them, she was more like that charming, affec- 
tionate little nonentity, Amelia Sedley, than any- 
one else I have ever heard of. 

Dear me! How she did cry when Aunt Portia 
persisted in snubbing Fergus Beswicke—Capt. 
Beswicke, of the Guards, who had fallen in love 
with her—Blanche, not Aunt Portia—at a mili- 
tary ball. But I knew how it would end, when 
Capt. Beswicke called agajn and again, and pulled 
his big mustache, and looked as if he saw no one 
but Blanche when one was talking to him. I 
knew Aunt Portia would act unpleasantly toward 
him, poor fellow, for she had been almost a man- 
hater ever since the disappointment she met with 
in her youth, when her betrothed-lover deserted 
her for some actress or other; and I knew, also, 
that she would never have permitted me to marry 
Arthur, if he had not chanced to be the son of 
her dearest friend, and so had grown up, as it 
were, under her own eye. But it was not so 
with poor Fergus. In the first place, his profes- 
sion was against him, for, as ill-luck would have 
it, the recreant lover had been a military man; 
and, in the second place, he had been rather 
reckless, though, of late years, he had tried to re- 
trieve his character, and was a very amiable, brave, 
straightforward individual. But, at first, Aunt 
Portia would not listen to us when we tried to 
gain her consent to the engagement, and was so 
distressingly and discouragingly rigid when Fer- 
gus came, that 1 thought Blanche would fret her- 
self into a consumption, or something equally 
dreadful. However, Capt. Beswicke was very per- 
severing, I must say, and bore the snubbings and 
discouragement with a coolness of demeanor that 
was highly creditable, taking all things into con- 
sideration. But no coolness on his part could 
console Blanche. She would persist in saying 
that she could never be happy if Aunt Portia 
did not approve of her engagement; and then 
she would shake her poor little brown head, and 
cry on Capt. Beswicke’s shoulder until, I am 
sure, that if he eould conscientiously have poi- 
soned Aunt Portia, he would have done so, with- 
out a sting of remorse. 

Judge, then, of my surprise, when, after an ab- 
sence of a year, during which I had received fifty- 
two pathetic tear-stained letters from Blanche, 
I returned to London to pay my annual visit to 
Portman Square, and was greeted by my cor- 
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respondent with the brightest of faces. I was 
positively bewildered at first, but a very short 
time showed me where the secret of the change 
lay. At length Aunt Portia had relerited ; at 
length Blanche and her lover were to be happy. 

“It only occurred yesterday,” said Blanche, 
when she crept into my room that night to tell 
me the particulars, after the rest of the house- 
hold had gone to bed. “I was never so sur- 
prised in my life, Clara. You see, I had been 
very low-spirited for a long time, and I was 
writing to Fergus, and—and erying, when Aunt 
Portia came into the parlor, and asked to see the 
letter, and then I really believe she cried a little, 
too, for I saw tears in her eyes, and at last she 
told me that I might tell Capt. Beswicke to call 
upon her.”’ 

‘* And, of course, he called,’’ I said. 

**Yes,”’ she answered. ‘This morning, and 
everything was settled, Clara, and he is to come 
to morrow night to take us to the theatre, to see 
Kate Galloway, the Irish actress, people are talk- 





her affectionate lips to mine for a good-night 
kiss, and the last glimpse I caught of her face, 
as the door closed, showed them to me still. 

There were slig':t traces of them to be seen 
even the next day, but that did not interfere 
with her looking bright enough as she ran about 
coaxing Aunt Portia in her lovable way, and 
playing with my baby. Baby was very fond of 
Blanche; indeed, every one was fond of her, and 
it was the least of wonders that Capt. Beswiekc 
had fallen furiously in love with her. 

She looked bewitchingly nervous when she 
came down, dressed to meet her lover after tea. 
Her big, soft, mouse-brown eyes looked like vel- 
vet, and the satin lining of her opera-cloak itself 
was not whiter than the bare shoulder, rising 
above the lace trimming of her crisp pink silk 
dress. We were alone together when Capt. 
Beswicke came, and she was making a sweet, in- 
consistent picture of herself, by kneeling in the 
fire-light over Baby’s bassinet, and swinging the 
fluffy, white tassels of her cloak for the little crea- 


ing about so. But that is not all, there is some- } ture to catch at. 


thing else—the queerest fancy of Aunt Portia’s. 
She gave Fergus a ring.”’ 

«What, in the name of eccentricity, for?” I 
ejaculated. 

“To wear until—until we are married,’’ 


Blanche explained. 

“She did not say why. But, do you know, 
Clara, I fancy her motive has some connection 
with that old love-story of hers. The ring has 
evidently been worn by a man, for it is too larye, 
even, for—for Fergus,’’ making a pretty little 
stumble, as she always did, over her lover's 


name. 
««What kind of a ring is it ?’’ I asked. 

“A diamond solitaire; a very handsome ring, 
indeed! Dear me, Clara!’’ in a sudden little 
tremor, “ what should we do if anything hap- 
pened to it?’’ 

«Nonsense !’’ I said. 
to it?” 

But Blanche shook her small head in great 
uncertainty. She was not so sure that nothing 
could happen to it. Suppose Fergus should lose 
it; or suppose it should be stolen ; or suppose a 
hundred other improbable calamities should oc- 
our,*‘ Aunt Portia would never forgive us,” she 
said. ‘Oh, dear, Clara, how anxious I do feel 
about it!’ 

Of course, I scolded her a little, and laughed 
at her a little, as [ always did, but the result was 
not so successful as usual. Her anxiety revealed 
itself in two pretty little wrinkles on her pretty, 


‘What could happen 


babyish forehead, and no eloquence could smooth } 
them away. They were there when she lifted i 





It was plain enough to see that Fergus was 
delighted. The big, handsome fellow glowed and 
brightened like a boy when he saw her, and, of 
course, the shy little goose jumped up, blushing 
as if she had been detected in a crime. 

**And so your probation is ended, Captain,” 
T said to him, when we had exchanged greetings. 
‘*T hope I am the first to congratulate you.” 

He took hold of Blanche’s hand, in its rose-leaf 
of a glove, and drew it within his arm, and then, 
being tempted further, held and slipped the arm 
about her slender, silken waist. 

“Thank you,”’ he said. ‘Iam much obliged 
to you, Mrs. Kirkpatrick. It was a trifle hard on 
a fellow, you know, and of course I feel my luck 
all the more, now it has come. If it would not 
be rank heresy in Blanche’s eyes, I am afraid I 
should be tempted to say that Aunt Portia——” 

Blanche’s pink glove covered his brown mus- 
tache, and stopped him. 

*‘Don’t, Fergus, please,” she said, after the 
delicious, pleasing fashion that was all her own. 
“Tf you please, Fergis.” 

Fergus subsided at once. Great, good-humored 
fellows, of his style, are always the men to be 
overruled by a coaxing tone in some timid little 
woman's voice, or a coaxing touch of her hand 
I was so thankful Blanche had chosen him, in- 
stead of ary one else. 

A few minutes after, Aunt Portia came in, 
looking stately and grim in her lustreless silk 
and black laces. She was not in a comfortable 
mood, it was evident to me, at least; and Aunt 
Portia’s uncomfortable moods were terribly try- 
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ing. She shook hands with Capt. Beswicke in 
her most impressive manner, and glanced at the 
ring upon his finger with as suspicious a scrutiny 
as if she rather suspected him of the intention to 
dispose of it as soon as an advantageous oppor- 
tunity presented itself; but she said nothing 
unpleasant, I was devoutly grateful to find. 
These uncompromising moods of Aunt Portia’s 
were all due to the renegade military lover, 
Blanche was charitably willing to believe; but, 
for my part, they always put me out of patience, 
and suggested the idea that it would have been 
a blessed thing for her friends if the military 
lover had been. strangled early in life. Fergus 
bore her rigidity with great self-poise of manner. 
He was used to it, I have no doubt; and, besides 
this, as he folded Blanche’s cloak more closely 
around her, I saw her slip her hand coaxingly 
up to his shoulder, and heard her whisper, 

“We are so happy, you kyow, and poor dear 
Aunt Portia haslost so much. Oh, Fergus! just 


think—if I had been Aunt Portia ?”’ 

Whereupon, under cover of my charitable pre- 
sence, Fergus bent and kissed her blessed peace- 
making mouth quite reverently. 

The theatre was crowded to excess when we 
entered it. 

Kate Galloway was a star, and her ephemeral 


glory was at its brightest. She was rather a 
mystery, too, and perhaps this added to her 
popularity. ‘he people who knew most about 
her said that some theatrical manager had picked 
her up in some wild Irish village, and that, with 
the aid of her wonderful talent and rare beauty, 
she had rushed headlong into the vortex of pub- 
lic favoritism. Suffice it to say that she was a 
magnificent creature, with a ringing voice, a 
ringing laugh, and big, flashing Irish eyes. We 
had an excellent view of her, for our box was 
clase to the stage, and not a gesture or an in- 
flection of tone was lost to us. 

But Aunt Portia was not to be wrought upon 
even by the popular actress. When the round, 
ringing laugh shook the whole theatre with the 
sympathetic echo it elicited from the audience, 
Aunt Portia sat grimly unresponsive; and when 
even I had fairly melted to tears, and Blanche 
was sobbing ecstatically behind her lace hand- 
kerchief, Aunt Portia was as unmoved as if she 
had been fossilized centuries ago. 

When the fourth act came, bouquets and knots 
of rare flowers were showered upon the stage, 
and Blanche, sharing the general excitement, 
flung her pretty bouquet after her lover’s, and 
then bent toward him, flushed and smiling. 

“She is lovely !’’ she exclaimed. ‘She is per- 
fect! It is no wonder——” and there she broke 





off suddenly, apd turned so deathly pale, that I 
was terrified. 

‘What is the matter?’’ I asked. 
what is it ?’’ 

She glanced at Aunt Portia fearfully, but Aunt 
Portia was looking at Kate Galloway. and then 
she turned her pale face toward us again. 

“The ring!’ she gasped. ‘‘Aunt Portia’s 
diamond! Fergus, it is not on your finger.” 

The poor, victimized fellow gave a nervous 
start, looked at his hand, and then turned pale, 
too. 

“Confound it !’’ he ejaculated. ‘It is gone! 
Where the—— I ask pardon, Blanche, but I 
can’t help it,”” desperately. 

It was really too bad! It was gone, indeed ! 
In the shadow of our corner, and under the cover 
of Aunt Portia’s rather unexpected interest in 
the stage, we scanned the floor eagerly, while 
Blanche trembled, and changed color a dozen 
times in a minute. But it was not on the floor, 
a single glance might have convinced us, and poor 
Fergus was beginning to look more wretchedly 
uncomfortable, when, to our consternation, Aunt 
Portia turned to us, showing her stern face fairly 
white with some suppressed emotion. In the 
sudden shock of her terror, Blanche broke out 
into a smothered cry, and Capt. Beswicke drew 
back, so far shaken out of his habitual coolness 
as to exclaim, in utter bewilderment, 

** By Jove !’’ 

*“Blanche,’’ she said, in a voice tremulous 
with a most inexplicable passion. ‘Clara! Capt. 
Beswicke, I wish to return home at once.”’ 

Blanche, of course, believed that this could 
mean nothing but that miserable diamond, and 
she got up looking like a convicted female bur- 
glar ; but I retained self-possession enough to ask 
Aunt Portia if she was unwell. 

**No!” she flashed back at me, and conde- 
scended no other explanation. 

Naturally, there was no alternative, and in five 
minutes more we were all in the carriage, rolling 
over the stones, on our way homeward, and feel- 
ing as wretchedly absurd as is possible for three 
people to feel. I speak for Blanche, Capt. Ber- 
wicke, and myself; of Aunt Portia, I can say 
nothing more than that she sat erect in her 
seat, and never uttered a word until we alighted, 
and were marshaled, under her sterh guidance, 
into the brightly-lighted drawing-room. But the 
moment the door was closed, she turned upon 
Capt Beswicke like an enraged Pythoness, every 
line on her haggard face deepened to a furrow 
of wrath 

“Fergus Beswieke,’’ she said, hoarsely, « Are 
you mad ?”’ 


** Blanche, 
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It is my impression Blanche was convinced 
that Aunt Portia was mad herself, for the poor 
child drew near to her lover’s side, and clung to 
him in sheer terror. 

«Oh, Fergus !’’ she pleaded. ‘‘Oh, Aunt Por- 
tia! Oh, dear Aunt Portia!” 

**Come away, Blanche,’’ commanded Aunt Por- 
tia. ‘I command you tocome away! Listen to 
me. He has deceived you, this man—this brave 
lover of yours. He isa liar, a scoundrel! Ask 
him where the ring is—the ring I gave him in 
your name.” 

‘* By Jove!” thundgred Capt. Beswicke, red- 
dening until he rivaled his own epauletted regi- 
mental coat. ‘“‘By Jove, madam! do you sup- 
pose I have stolen your miserable ring? Iam 
an officer in Her Majesty’s service, and I demand 
an explanation. What does all this mean ?’’ 

‘* Ask Kate Galloway!’ raved Aunt Portia, 
all the long-gathering, long-smouldering misery 
of her wretched, blighted girlhood bursting out 
in her fiery wrath. ‘Ask the painted Jezebel 
what she took from the bouquet you threw to her, 
and what she had the brazen daring to wear 
upon her hand, under my very eyes! Great 
Heaven, man! are you a fool, as well as a knave? 
Did you think I was blind, that I would not 
know the ring that was my love-pledge to a villain 
so like you, that I have hated you for it; the 
ring I have cursed, and blessed, and kissed, and 
wet with scorching tears, for thirty-five long 
years! Blanche will you come away ?” 

Blanche dropped her lover’s arm with a little 
cry, and, after looking at the dumbfounded face 
for a second, slipped down upon the sofa, and 
hid her face in the cushions. Aunt Portia was 
too much for her, as usual. 

Naturally, when Fergus found his breath again, 
he was furious. In his wildest days he had been 
scrupulously honorable, and the mad absurdity 
of the charge drove him wild. But for that 
wretched old love-story, which tallied so strangely 
with Blanche’s, even Aunt Portia would have seen 
what a frantic thing she was doing; but this love- 
story had boen the bitterness of her life, and it 
had changed her from a trusting girl to a suspi- 
cious, unrelenting old woman. The suspicious- 
ness arising from it had led her into more mis- 
taken rashness than she could ever retrieve, and 
now it was making her commit an absurdity 
greater than any that had gone before. 

She had been a passionate girl, and she was a 
passionate woman ; and, as might have been ex- 
pected, Fergus was not spared. In the storm 
that followed I stood aghast, and Blanche sobbed 
through her terror in the folds of her opera-cloak 
upon the sofa. Once or twice I tried to speak, 

















but it was a useless attempt, and I was compelled 
to subside into silence until all was over, and 
Capt. Beswicke was going, and so turned to bid 
me farewell, his good-looking face pale with fiery 
contempt and despair. All his protestations had 
been unheeded, and he was to leave us forever, 
at least so said Aunt Portia, and, to my indigna- 
tion, Blanche had done nothing but sob. 

‘*Mrs. Kirkpatrick,”’ he said to me, with al 
most sardonic bitterness, ‘‘it would be presump- 
tion in a liar and a scoundrel to offer his hand to 
you, I suppose ?”’ 

I held out both mine, in defiance of Aunt 
Portia. 

«It would be no such thing,” I said angrily 
‘‘Of all the arrant nonsense in the world, this 
is the most arrant and exaggerated. I beg, Capt. 
Beswicke, that you will acquit me of my share 
in it. Blanche,” I added, with accumulating in- 
dignation, ‘have you nothing to say to Capt. 
Beswicke ?”’ 

‘* Excuse me,”’ interrupted Fergus, haughtily. 
“Tf I understood aright Miss Burnham’s with- 
drawal from my side, there is scarcely need of 
farewell words bet ween us ;’’ and then the shaking 
of the forlorn little figure among the cushions 
overcame him, and he strode to her side hurri- 
edly. ‘You might have trusted a fellow more 
than that, Blanche,’ he said, reproachfully. 
‘* Good-by ! as it is to be good-by.”’ 

If she had not been so terribly frightened by 
Aunt Portia, I think Blanche would have had 
sense enough to rouse herself to some degree of 
calm thought; but she was afraid of Aunt Portia, 
and half afraid of Fergus, and so did nothing 
but sob, and hold out her little, cold, trembling 
hand. 

‘“‘Good-by,”’ she said; and then, as the door 
closed upon Capt. Beswicke’s retreating figure, 
her sobbing ended with, ‘‘Oh, Fergus! Fergus !”’ 

Aunt Portia did not remain with us very long. 
The excitement over, her rigidity returned, and 
she fell, as usual, into one of her queer, silent 
moods; but, before she left us for the night, she 
came to the sofa, and, bending over Blanche, 
kissed her on the forehead. 

‘I meant to act rightly, Blanche,” she said. 
“‘T wanted to save you from—from what I suf- 
fered. You do not understand now, but, per- 
haps, some day you may.” 

I could not help pitying her, clearly as I could 
see her injustice; but I was thoroughly out of 
patience with Blanche, and, when we were alone, 
I rated her roundly. 

«You are a little simpleton,” I said, ‘“‘and a 
wicked little simpleton, too. What does Capt. 
Beswicke think of you? What can he think of 
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you, but that you are as heartless as you are 
weak? You are as crazy as Aunt Portia, and, 
Heaven knows, Aunt Portia is crazy enough !”’ 

Whereupon, of course, Blanche melted into 
the extremest verge of remorse, and shed tears 
enough to float a frigate, but at the same time 
was so affectionately penitent and downcast, that 
I could not be as stern as I tried to be. A little 
reflection showed her how unjust she must have 
appeared to her lover, and her bewailings were 
most pathetic. She had been so frightened be- 
fore, that Aunt Portia might have beheaded her 
without eliciting a murmur; but once roused to 
asense of her iniquities, she was fairly incon- 
solable. She had been so wicked, and cried; and 
Fergus could never forgive her. How could 
she have been so weak and babyish, and what 
would he think of her? Poor Fergus! Oh, poor 
Fergus! I heard her murmuring such fragmen- 
tary scraps of repentance as these all night, as 
she tossed on the pillow at my side; and when 
she rose in the morning, she was thé palest of 
forlorn little penitents, truly. But it was just 
like Blanche, to fret herself into a ghost over a 
trouble ; and my knowledge of this fact some- 
what consoled me. 

The fact was, that during the following week 
we were as miserable as it was possible for peo- 
ple to be, and time was so far from bettering the 
condition of things, that I really believe, if it 
had not been for the cowardice of the thing, I 
should have written to my husband tq say I was 
coming home. 

“I can’t stand it much longer,’ I said to 
Blanche, one evening, toward the end of the 
week, as we sat before the parlor-fire, listening 
to the dismal patter of the rain. “I cannot 
stand it much longer, Blanche, and I won't. 
Something must be done.’’ 

To add to our good spiriis, it had been raining 
two or three days, and Aunt Portia had taken to 
shutting herself up in her room, as if we were 
culprits, and she stood in grim fear of contami- 
nation. 

Blanche looked up at me in pathetic wonder, 
and then broke down into a hysterical little sob. 

«‘Oh, Clara!’’ she cried, “if you go away, I 
shall die! I shall, indeed. Don’t go away and 
leave me alone, Clara, please! Please, don’t!” 

“I am not going away,’’ I said, as consolingly 
as I could. ‘‘Don’t cry, Blanche. I only said I 
could not submit to this ridiculous nonsense any 
longer; and I meant what I said. I am going to 
see Kate Galloway.”’ 

Blanche fairly gasped, and stared at me with 
her blue eyes in the wildest conceivable state of 
astonishment. 

Vout. XLVIII.—19 











‘* Clara !’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ what are you think- 
ing of? Aunt Portia if 

*‘Aunt Portia !’’ I interrupted, impatiently, 
not to say even snappishly, in some slight de- 
gree. ‘Don’t talk to me about Aunt Portia, I 
beg. It is all very well to submit to her idiosyn- 
crasies as long as they do no harm; but when 
they run so rampant as to be absurdities, and 
threaten to endanger the happiness of half a 
dozen people, I mean, to ignore them. If you 
cannot take care of yourself, I intend to take 
care of you; and I am going to see Kate Gallo- 
way, in spite of two hundred thousand Aunt 
Portias.”’ 

Blanche subsided immediately. She knew my 
firmness of disposition, and felt it was useless to 
interfere, but she gained color a little. 

“The only wonder is,’”’ I went on, ‘that I 
never thought of going to Kate Galloway before. 
But I suppose we were all too much excited to be 
sensible. What is éasier than to go to her, and 
ask her how the ring came into her possession. 
It was not by Capt. Beswicke’s agency, that is 
certain ; and if it came into her possession in any 
other mysterious way, Kate Galloway is the only 
person to tell Aunt Portia the truth, and con- 
vince her that Capt. Beswicke is neither a mad- 
man nor a kleptomaniac.” 

For a moment, Blanche looked at the fire si- 
lently, a timid gleam of hope revealing itself in 
the palpitant pink on her cheek. A month of 
this alienation from Fergus would break her fool- 
ish little heart; but the desperate idea of braving 
Aunt Portia would never have occurred to her. 
Even when presented to her by my own daring 
mind, the plan terrified while it encouraged her. 

I rose the next morning, feeling very resolute, 
indeed, notwithstanding rain and clouds, and 
coming down into the breakfast-parlor, found 
Aunt Portia and Blanche there before me; Aunt 
Portia sitting behind the silver urn, the personi- 
fication of grimness ; Blanche drooping over her 
untasted chocolate, and playing with her spoon, 
nervously, with dewy eyes and flushed cheek, 
evidently in the last stage of affectionately meek 
desperation. 

‘You are to judge for yourself, Blanehe,’’ said 
Aunt Portia, as I entered the room. ‘Read it, 
if you wish ; destroy it, if you think proper. I 
have nothing to say.”’ 

Before she had finished speaking, I saw what 
her words implied. Near Blanche's plate lay a 
scarlet, monogramed letter, and this-letter was 
directed in Capt. Beswicke’s hand. I walked to 
the table at once, and took it up. 

“It is quite time she should judge for herself, 
I think,” I said. ‘She owes that much, at least, 
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to Capt. Beswicke. Forgive my saying so, Aunt 
Portia. Blanche, read the letter at once. I in- 
sist upon your doing so.”’ 

«‘T don’t want to be ungrateful, Aunt Portia, 
dear,’’ faltered the affectionate little coward. 
«Indeed, I don’t! But—but, I love Fergus so, 
and, oh, dear! what amI todo?” And here it 
was, at this very moment, that my plans were over- 
thrown; for, before Blanche had finished speak- 
ing, there came the sound of carriage-wheels in 
the street, and then a summons at the door-bell ; 
and as we all stopped to listen, surprisedly, a 
round, ringing voice spoke to the servant, and, 
receiving a reply, spoke again. 

‘‘Show me into the room, if you please. I 
must see them at once. I have important busi- 
ness with Miss Dundas.’’ And then there were 
steps in the hall, and the door of our breakfast- 
parlor was thrown open, admitting a person, 
at the sight of whom Aunt Portia started from 
her seat, and Blanche turned half a dozen shades 
paler. But our visitor did not appear at all con- 
fused. She glanced at Blanche quickly, and then 
at myself, and then turned to Aunt Portia. 

“‘T am Katharine Galloway,” she said, ‘‘And 
you are——” 

‘I am Portia Dundas,’ condescended Aunt 
Portia. 

Kate Galloway’s brave, beautiful face did not 
blanch even under the withering contempt the 
stern words implied. I even fancied that the 
ghost of a smile touched her lips as she drew the 
glove from her lovely hand, and revealed to our 
astonished gaze Aunt Portia’s diamond. 

She took the ring off, and laid it on the table, 
with a careless action that expressed a great deal. 

“T came to return to Miss Portia Dundas her 
ring,” she said, “‘and to explain how it came 
into my possession.” 

‘Madam,’ began Aunt Portia. 

I stepped forward quietly. 

‘«¢T hope Miss Galloway will be seated,’’ I said. 
‘“« Miss Galloway, permit me to present you to my 
sister, Miss Burnham. I am Clara Kirkpatrick.” 

Kate Galloway bowed with that sudden light- 
ing up of her grand Irish eyes, that made her so 
rare a woman; and in this lighting up there was 
a touch of gratitude. 

“Thank you,” she said. ‘Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
will not be forgotten.” 

But she refused to be seated, and stood erect 
by the table, as she addressed Aunt Portia oace 
more, She understood that she had encountered 
an enemy, it was evident, and her haughty Irish 
blood was roused. 

‘*T have very little to say, Miss Dundas,” she 
began, “and it is easily said. Last Thursday 





night, two bouquets were thrown to me from a 
box close upon the stage, and in one of these 
bouquets was your diamond ring.”’ 

‘I was aware of that,” panted Aunt Portia, 
her black eyes wrathfully scornful. <I under- 
stand that, madam, perfectly.” 

““Not quite perfectly,” returned Katharine 
Galloway, “if you imagine your ring was a gift 
to me, or that I received it as such.’’ 

“Not a gift!’ echoed Aunt Portia, bitterly. 
‘¢ What then ?” 

The girl touched the ring with a scornfulness 
of gesture that was almost incredible, in its power 
of bitter expression. 

“Madam,” she said, ‘‘ diamonds are nothing 
tome. A woman who is the people’s toy for the 
hour of her youth, need not value such trifles. 
As to this diamond of yours, I have a hundred 
such. I might tread on them, if I wished; melt 
them in my wine, if I could; give them to my 
servants. Men throw them to me every night, 
and I dare not refuse the gift of the vi'est, most 
degraded giver. Pity me, for pity’s sake, enough 
to remember the bitterness of such humiliation. 
Pity me, for pity’s sake again, enough to believe 
me when I say, that your diamond was no gift te 
me, that it slipped from the finger of the man 
who I hear is the lover of your niece, and who, 
through this accident, has been so severely mis- 
judged.” 

Aunt Portia looked at her, met her eyes, met 
the bitterness in her bitter young face, and 
flinched, as I knew she would. Aunt Portia was 
not cruel at heart, despite that rascal of a lover. 

‘How do you know this?’’ she demanded, 
when she had recovered herself. 

“TI saw it,” answered Katharine Galloway. 
‘« And as I did not know who the gentleman was, 
and had not time to inquire, I put the ring upon 
my finger, hoping it would attract his attention, 
but before the curtain fell, you were gone; and 
it was not until last night that I learned the 
result.”’ 

‘‘ How did you learn it then?’ Aunt Portia 
asked again, faltering somewhat, however. ‘‘ How 
am I to believe this ?”’ 

** Such women as I learn many things,’’ was the 
scornful reply. ‘ We are not like other women. 
The men who consider themselves privileged to 
force themselves upon me, have their own topics 
of conversation; and last night their topic was 
the breaking of Capt. Beswicke’s engagement, 
and the romantic story of its cause. Do you 
believe me, Miss Dundas, or,” bitterly again, 
‘¢must I refer you to the manager of the theatre, 
who was my assistant in investigating this matter? 
I have nothing more to say.”’ 
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«« But what was the purpose in——”’ 


“Oh, Aunt Portia!’ Blanche pleaded. 

Aunt Portia!l’’ I exclaimed, indignantly, 
«how can you be so wickedly unrelenting ?”’ 

But Kate Galloway only took up her glove, 
and drew it on unmovedly. 

‘My reason was a simple one,” she said. 
“T am a woman,” and she turned as if to 
leave us. 

But Blanche sprang forward, for the first time 
in her life, thoroughly roused, her spirit called 
to arms by her dear little, enthusiastic, warm 
heart. 

‘Aunt Portia!’’ she exclaimed, her cheeks 
flushing with a lovely rose-red, ‘‘If you let her 
go away in this manner, I can never forgive you, 
I can never respect you again. You will be 
hard-hearted and wicked. She is a brave, grand 
woman, Aunt Portia; she has braved the chance 
of insult to be kind to us; and we ought to be grate- 
ful to her forever. Oh, how can you! How can 
you! I would believe her against the world! 
Dear Miss Galloway, forgive us—forgive me. 
Let me thank you for Fergus, who has been so 
shamefully treated, and who will be so grateful 
to you for your generosity.”’ 

I was perfectly astounded. The impulsive, 
tender-hearted little creature looked as if she 
could defy the whole world, even if it had been 
populated with Aunt Portias ; and she ended with 
catching Kate Galloway’s hands, and kissing 
them, and then, of course, broke down, and 





cried most pathetically. 

Aunt Portia was astonished too. The idea of | 
Blanche being roused had never occurred to her, 
and, I believe, it was not without an excellent 
effect. She tried to sustain her dignity for a 
moment, and then broke down too, and actually 
gave way to what I knew she had been trying to 
resist. 

She even went so far as to hold out her hand 


tensity of her feelings of self-reproach, but offer. 
ing it quite honestly. 

‘* Forgive me,” she said, her black eyes soften- 
ing until I almost fancied they had a suspicious 
brightness. ‘Forgive me. I have been wrong, 
Miss Galloway, and not for the first time. Suf- 
fering has made me bitter and suspicious, but it 
need not have made me unjust.” 

Katharine Galloway’s beautiful face flushed 
with generous feeling, until I thought that she 
looked almost like an angel, she was so grand in 
her high-souled womanhood. 

“Suffering wrongs many of us,”’ she said, 
softly. ‘I have suffered too, Miss Dundas.” 
And the hands of Aunt Portia and her enemy 
met in a warm, friendly clasp, expressing a great 
deal between two such people. And there, of 
course, the matter ended just as it should have 
done. We could not keep Kate Galloway that 
day, but she went away feeling that her generous 
act would open into the happiest results; and 
certainly she went away knowing that she had 
left firm friends behind her. And then poor 
little Blanche’s tear-stained letter brought Capt. 
Beswicke back again, and, after receiving Aunt 
Portia’s really, handsome apology, and being for- 
mally reinstated as the not too comfortable pos- 
sessor of the diamond ring, he was left with 
Blanche to be sobbed over penitently, and crept 
up to in the fire-light, and so made as ecstatic- 
ally happy as a forgiving lover may be. 

They have been married three, years, now, 
and, I really must say, that I think Blanche has 
improved. She is beginning to assert herself 
occasionally, though she never asserts herself 
against Capt. Beswicke, who is the most. magnifi- 
cent of mild, Herculean husbands ; and to judge 
from the manner in which I saw her take up 
arms the other day on behalf of Fergus, Jr., I 
am not afraid to state that, in the course of time, 
she may develope into a reasonably warm-spirite: 
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Fourscore and five! and in my chair I sit; 
The dying embers flicker and grow red; 

And busy shadows in the firelight flit, 
Shades of the happy years long past and dead. 


I see her face, who ‘neath the daisies sleeps, 
Bride of my youth, loved wife of fifty years; 

A recent grief oft o’er its loved one weeps ; 
But I! ah, no! mine lies to deep for tears. 


The smoke curls upward, and again there throng 
About me faces soft, and young, and fair ; 
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Kate, with her merry burst of mirth and song, 
And blue-eyed Nellie, with her golden hair. 


My boy, my cherished first-born, who hath lain 
Forty leug years beneath the Atlantic wave, 
From those red ashes smiles at me again, 
Speaks to his father’s heart from out his grave. 


Fourscore and five! The scene is closing fast 
Lonely I muse, for time hath o’er me flown, 

Plucked the green branches, o’er the old tree passed, 
And left the withered trunk to die alone. 





“HOW WE FELL OUT.” 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


“«On, dear !’’ 

I looked up, in surprise, to hear such a dole- 
ful sound from Mary’s lips. 

** What’s the matter?” I asked. 
sick, are you?”’ 

‘‘Worse than that,’’ answered Mary, with a 
laugh that hadn’t much of a merry sound in it. 
*¢ Just look up the road.” 

I went to the window and looked out. 
my turn to say, ‘‘ oh, dear !”’ then. 

A wagon was coming down the hill with a man 
and woman, and two children in it. I knew, the 
minute I caught sight of the dilapidated old 
buggy and pale-yellow horse, who our visitors 
were. 

‘I wish I had known they were coming,’’ said 
Mary, beginning to gather up her work, and 
shutting fast every drawer about the sewing- 
machine. ‘I could have picked up things, and 
put them out of the way.” 


** You aren’t 


It was 


‘Picking up things,’’ and ‘putting them out 


, 


of the way,’’ was a performance regularly gone 
through with, every time Mr. and Mrs. Mason 
visited us. Such children as their’s were I never 
had seen before; and I always sent up a silent 
invocation, as they climbed into the buggy pre- 
paratory to taking their departure, that I might 
never see their like again. Nothing was safe 
that they could lay their hands on. I might 
shake my head, and suggest as forcibly as I 
dared to, that they should let things alone, but in 
vain. They hadn’t the faintest idea of minding 
a word I said; and I think neither Mr. or Mrs. 
Mason ever had any intention of supplementing 
my attempts at a sort of declaration of indepen- 
dence by an exhibition of parental authority. 
“I'd like to see Lucy well enough,” said 
Mary, with a little premonitory shiver of dread, 


“ but those horrid children! It’s enough to make } 
@ saint lose his patience tg have them round. { 


How long, do you suppose, they’ll stay ?”’ 

‘¢ Two or three days,’’ said l\ laughing. 

‘Oh, goodness! I hope not !”’ exclaimed Mary 
“You'd better begin to pick up things in the 
parior.’’ All this time she had been\flying about 
the sitting-room, gathering up books, 
and everything that happened to be comfortably 
portable, and putting them up out of reach. 

I fastened the doors opening between the sit- 
ting-room and my pleasant little/conservatory, 


~ 
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and took myself off to begin overations in the 
parlor, just as the old buggy drove up to the 
gate. 

I picked up all my music, put it on the high- 
est shelf of the whatnot, and closed the organ. 
Then began a general gathering up of the num- 
berless little knick-knacks which I had collected. 
The stereoscope and views I put on the mantle- 
piece, and flanked them with the card-basket, 
and the last new books I hid in the chess-board, 
out of sight, and covered up the clock with a 
newspaper. 

I had just completed the task, when a whoop 
in the hall announced the fact that those more-to- 
be-dreaded than any Camanches were on the war- 
path. This was followed by a series of kicks at 
the door, which I finally opened, to save it from 
demolition. 

«‘John Henry”’ was eight, and ‘‘ Georgy”’ was 
six. Their parents had an idea that they were 
marvels of youthful smartness, and humored 
them accordingly. The consequence was, of 
course, that they were two young despots. 

“‘Where’s the stone-girl?’’ demanded John 
Henry, immediately. The ‘ stone-girl” was a 
little bust of Clytie that he had seen, on a pre- 
vious visit, and taken a great fancy to. 

“I’ve put it up,’’ said I. 
would get broken.” 

“I want it,” said John Henry. 
me.” 

‘* You can’t have it,’”’ I replied. ‘You'll break 
it.” 

‘*No I won’t, nuther,’’ declared John Henry. 

“Well, you can’t have it, and that settles the 
matter,” answered I. Whereupon John Henry, 
in a fit of the sulks, for which he had a natural 
aptitude, if things didn’t move to suit him, jerk- 
ed himself out. of the parlor to ‘tell ma.” 

I looked around to see what had become of 


**I] was afraid it 


* Git it for 


{ Georgy. He had dragged down a book from 4 


hanging-shelf, and was rumpling over the leaves 
at a fearful rate. 

«‘You musn’t take down the books,” said I, 
going up tohim. What was my dismay when I 
saw what he had done. The volume he had cap- 
tured was a beautiful copy of Bryant’s “Library 
of Poetry and Song,” and had been presented to 
me by a friend. There was nothing in the library 
that { valued more highly. Georgy had been 
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eating candy before his arrival, and every page 
he had touchéd bore the mark of his sticky fin- 
gers. 

«You naughty little thing,’’ I cried, as I snatch- 
ed the book away, in @ not very gentle manner. 
“If you touch one of my books again, I don’t 
know what I’li do to you. I wouldn't have had 
this book used so for double the price of it,” I 
added, as I looked at the crumpled leaves and 
dirty pages. My wrath grew greater. ‘‘Go right 
out of this room,” said I. 

But the young imp did not seem to care in the 
least for what I said to him; and this provoked 
me still more. ‘ Don’t you let me catch you in 
here again,’ I added, ‘unless your mother is 
here to see to you,” 

Georgy sidled out leisurely, as though to in- 
form me that he intended to act his own pleasure 
about taking his departure. I followed him to 
the sitting-room, to find that John Henry had 
just thrown a ball through a pane of glass in the 
conservatory-doors. 

“How do you do?” said Lucy, as I came in. 
*“ You don’t look as if you felt well?” 

«IT don't, very,” answered I. ‘J feel as if I 
was going to have fits.’ 


“Fits !’’ exclaimed Lucy, aghast. ‘ Ain’t 


they catching? What if the boys should get 
?em ?” 

I mentally concluded that ‘‘the boys’? would 
be in danger of my ‘‘giving them fits’ if they 


didn’t behave themselves. Mary explained that 
there wasn’t much danger of their contracting 
any disease, and Lucy breathed freer. 

I sat down to chat awhile with Lucy. I was 
interrupted by one of Mary’s peculiar coughs. 
Whenever I heard them I knew that they were 
signals of ‘‘ danger ahead.’”’ I looked up toward 
her, and she motioned toward the conservatory. 
I was on the alert in a moment. I could stand 
almost anything better than having my flowers 
meddled with. 

John Henry had crawled in through the place 
where the pane was broken out, and was break- 
ing off some lovely clusters of oleander blos- 
soms. 

I was now very angry. I sprang up, utterly 
careless of what Lucy might think about it, open- 
ed the door, seized John Henry by the arm, and 
jerked him into the sitting-room in a twinkling. 

«« The child is so fond of flowers,” said Lucy, 
smiling. ‘‘Let him have a bunch to amuse 
him.”’ 

“‘T don’t raise flowers for that purpose,’’ I 
answered, curtly. ‘John Henry, you must not 
goin there again. If you do, I shall pull your 
ears ; remember that.” 





I could see that Lucy was offended, but I 
didn’t care. I told Mary so, when we got a 
chance to exchange a few words of condolence. 

“If people go a visiting with such wretchedly- 
behaved children as Lucy’s are, and don’t try to 
make them mind, and keep out of mischief, they 
can't blame other people for acting on the defen- 
sive. If she won't see to them, I will. I won’t 
sit down, and let them destroy everything with- 
out saying a word.” 

‘*1 don’t blame you,” said Mary. ‘I wish 
Oh, dear !’’ and with her sentence cut short at 
the beginning, by this exclamation, she made a 
raid on John Henry, who had godt the kitten, and 
had tied a string about its neck, almost choking 
it to death in his effort to make it follow him. 

“If I catch you treating my kitty in this way 
again, I'll tell your mother, sir,’’ said Mary, 
severely, as she rescued the kitten from John 
Henry’s Vandal clutches. 

«I don’t care,’’ said John Henry. 
do nothin’ to me.” 

There it was, in a nut-shell. The children 
knew that they could do what they pleased, and 
be safe from punishment. 

I followed Lucy into the parlor. 

‘¢It don’t seem to me that your parlor is ar- 
ranged very tastefully,” said Lucy. ‘* You've 
got everything put up so high, that it don’t look 
well.’’ 

I laughed in my sleeve, but soon had cause for 
becoming serious. Georgey conceived the bril- 
liant idea of making a train of cars out of the 
whatnot, and insisted on having it to put to that 
purpose. He got hold of it, and had began to 
tip it over, when I discovered his purpose. 

‘You musn’t do that,’ I said. ‘Don’t you 
see you're tipping all the things vif?” 

I pushed the whatnot back into its place, 
and the little cherub flew at me, kicking and 
scratching. 

“He’s such a spirited child,” said Lucy, ad- 
miringly. ‘‘ We can’t do anything with him.” 

After quite a tussle, I came off conqueror. 
Just as I was going to sit down, we heard an 
awful wail from the sitting-room, followed by a 
series of shrieks and yells. 

««What can be the matter with John Henry ?’’ 
exclaimed Lucy. 

We ran into the sitting-room to find out. John 
Henry was standing at the sewing-machiue, mak- 
ing terrible demonstrations of pain. 

I actually felt pleased when I saw what the 
matter was. He had taken off the cover from 
the machine, and then essayed to sew. In doing 
this, he had put his finger under the needle. 
The consequence was, that when he started the 


**¢Ma won't 
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machine, down came the needle through his 
finger, holding him fast. 

*‘Qh, the poor darling!” said Lucy, in great 
compassion. ‘Did the naughty old ’chine hart 
ma’s John Henry? It ought to be whipped, 
hadn't it ?”’ 

Which punishment Johr Henry proceeded to 
inflict on the ‘‘ naughty old ’chine,”’ as soon as 
he got over crying. I felt like returning a vote 
of thanks to the machine for doing its duty. 

Dear me! Such a time of it as we had that 
afternoon! Those horrid children kept Mary or 
myself on a jump all the time. They pulled up 
the plants in thé garden; fell off the gate, and 
almost broke their necks; and I wouldn't have 
cared much if they had quite done so; dug 
eanals and wells in the middle of my flower-beds, 
and kept up a perfect Bedlam. 

In the evening, we gathered in the parlor. 

We hadn’t been there half an hour, before I 
heard the sound of tearing leaves. I shivered, 
for I knew what to expect. 

‘*Oh, just see Georgy !’’ cried Mary’s little 
girl, who had kept herself busy from the time 
she came home from school, in trying to keep 
Georgy and John Henry out of mischief. ‘He's 
got your book.” 

I sprang up. 
other book, and was tearing out page after page 
of pictures ! 

‘* He’s a rapid reader,”’ laughed his proud pa. 
‘«He’s got almost through the book.”’ 

I didn’t say a word, I was too angry to trust 
myself to speak. I took away the book, and put 
it up; and at that moment I would have given 
every book I owned if I could have had the satis- 
faction of soundly whipping the little wretch. 

Fifteen minutes of comparative quiet passed. 
Then John Henry and Georgy got to tumbling 
round on the carpet, kicking their shoes against 
the wall-paper, and making great dirty marks 
there. Mary asked them to get up, and [I lifted 
John Henry to a sitting posture, but to no avail. 
He squirmed out of my hand, and went to kick- 
ing about agnin. At last, seeing that frowns and 
ent~eaties were of no use, I gave it up, and con- 
cluded to let them kick. 

‘Oh, ma!” exclaimed John Henry, ‘ we've 
gotadrum! Jus’ listen.” 

We listenea, while John Henry beat his drum 
in the farthest corner of the parlor, screened 
from our observation by the centre-table. 

“Ain't it nice, ma?’ cried John Henry. 
‘-Hear it! Whackity, whackity, whack !’’ with 
tremendous emphasis. 

A terrible conviction of the truth assailed me. 
A day or two before, I had bought a new en- 


Yes, Georgy had captured an- 





graving, to hang up on the wall. Not having a 
convenient nail, I had set it in a corner tempo- 
rarily, thinking it would be safe there. I jumped 
up and ran to John Henry. It was as I had 
suspicioned. His ‘‘drum’’ was my engraving, 
which, stretched tightly on its wooden frame, 
gave out a sound having some resemblance to the 
sound ofa drum, John Henry was lying flat on 
the floor, with his feet flying back and forth for 
drum-sticks. 

‘Don’t you know better than to kick a picture 
in that way ?” I cried, snatching it out of further 
danger, 

On inspection, it proved to be half-spoiled. 
The nails in his shoes had scratched through the 
surface in several places. 

‘© You'll make quite a drummer, won’t you, 
John Henry ?” said his father, as unconcerned 
as if my pet engraving had had no more value 
than a newspaper. 

‘I don’t think I shall pay five dollars for 
engravings for him to make drums of,”’ said I, 
thoroughly provoked. 

‘‘T hope you ain’t going to get spunky at a 
little boy like John Henry?” said his father, re- 
senting the remark. ‘‘ Of course, he didn’t know 
any better. He’s only a child, ’ 

‘* He’s eight years old,’’ retorted I. ‘Ifa boy 
of that age isn’t old enough to know better, the 
chances are that he'll never know a great 
deal.”’ 

**People havn’t any business to put their pic- 
tures on the floor,” said John Henry's pa, 
testily. 

‘‘T have a right to put my pictures where I 
please,’’ said I, trying hard to keep cool. ‘If 
people come here with children, it is their busi- 
ness to keep their children out of mischief.”’ 

‘*I think we’d better have some music,’’ said 
Mary, who saw a storm brewing, and sought to 
avert it. 

«*T’ll open the thing,” yelled John Henry, and 
made a rush for the organ. 

**T’'ll open it myself, if you please,”’ said I, 
firmly pushing him away from the instrument. 

But the little wretch scrambled upon the stool, 
and insisted on lifting the cover, which he threw 
back with a great bang, jarring a bracket which 
hung over the organ, from its nail. My Clytie 
stood on this bracket, and before I could catch 
it, it was dashed against the organ, and broken. 

I picked up the pieces with an awful calmness, 
and took them into an adjoining room. I was 
getting worked up to the pitch of desperation. 

‘¢Oh, moosic, moosic !’’ I heard’Georgy scream, 
and got back into the room just in time to see 
John Henry working the pedals as well as he 
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could, while Georgy was elawing the keys at a 
fearful rate. 

It was with the utmost difficulty that I suc- 
ceeded in getting them away, so that I could 
play. I didn’t feel in the mood for Beethoven, 
or Mendelsohn, I assure you. 

‘*Where does the moosic come from?’ said 
Georgy, unable longer to restrain himself; and 
before I could stop him, he made a grab at the 
key-board, and lifted two keys so high, that it 
wrenched them part way out of their places. 

“Go right away this minute !’’ I exclaimed, 
seizing him by the arm with such a grip, that it 
frightened him. 

He slunk off to one side, and I thought I 
had awed him into fear of me at last. Vain 
hope ! 

Suddenly, he made a dive for my knee. 

“‘What’s this?’ he cried, clutching at the 
swell. I pushed him away, but he made an- 
other grab, and—crack, crack! The swell was 
broken ! ; 

I sprang up, and, reckless of the presence of 
his parents, shook him vindictively. 





“What are you doing ?’’ cried Lucy, rushing 
to the child’s side. 

“Tm learning him to mind his business,” said 
I, reckless at last. ‘Ever since you have been 
here, you have let your children do whatever 
they pleased. You haven’t tried to keep them 
out of mischief. Since you will not make them 
behave themselves, I will. I have borne all I 
can.” 

Lucy began to cry, and John Henry and 
Georgy joined in, in chorus. Mr. Mason was 
horribly angry, but didn’t care. 

I said a good deal after that, because I was 
provoked to it, for he declared I was cross, and 
particular, and childish. I told him that I liked 
visitors as well as anybody else; but I did not 
care to have people visit me with unruly chil- 
dren. I would prefer to have such people stay 
at home. 

The upshot of the affair was, that next morn- 
ing John Henry’s pa and ma, and dear little 
Georgy, and John Henry, took their departure, 
and they haven't visited us since; and I haven’t 
cried about it. 


AUTUMN NIGHT. 


BY MATTIE GRANT. 


“THE moon's white benediction” 
Settles serenely down, 

O’er the wheat-field’s emerald carpet, 
And meadow, turning brown ; 

And on the hill-top, lonely, 
It layeth a silver crown, 


The stars are blinking dimly, 
As if shamed fy her purer ray; 
And, pale, across the heavens, 
Reaches the milky-way ; 
A stair-way of pearl, that leadeth 
To the golden gates of day. 
No sound, save the leaves’ soft rustle, 
Breaks the stillness of the night ; 
The birds are swiftly speeding 








Away on their southward flight, 
fo their glorious land of promise, 
Where cometh no wintry blight. 


The year will soon be folded 
In its winding-sheet of snow ; 

The winds will wail its requiem, 
In numbers sad and low; 

And the Frost-king’s crystal fetters 
Shall chain the river's flow. 


The dreary days are coming ; 
The Autumn waneth faust; 

Soon shall its golden hours 
Be locked within the past; 

Till Time, the reaper, resteth, 
His garner full at last. 


SONNET. 


BY HORACE 


as our good Tord, the gentle Nazarene, 
Juce dwman, vehement with sheer disdain, 
D, ove 1rom vhe cloister of the sacred fane, 
Sy force and scourge, the clamorous and obscene, 
Together with blasphemers, and the mean 
Usurers ; nor less than these, the folk whose gold 
Purchased the purple und fine raiment, sold 


YERWORTH. 


To clothe the leper-scars of the unclean ; 
So durst I deem to-day His anger moves 
To answer them in marriage whoso deal, 
As erst they dealt who haggled o’er the doves 
On holy ground; apd no less such as kneel 
To ratify the traffic with an oath, 
Which, under His chastisement, bringeth both. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 210, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Tur cry of that young mother, who had just 
risen from her evening prayer, and stolen to the 
cradle of her child to find it empty, rang through 
the house with such shrill anguish that every 
living creature beneath its roof started up in 
alarm. Again and again that cry was repeated, 
as the poor mother broke into the upper hall, 
and, wringing her hands, threw her agony into 
words. 

“My child! My boy! Gone: Gone! Angels 
of mercy, where is my child ?”’ 

This lament filled the great house as with a 
host of mourners. It started the servants from 


their protracted supper, and sent the head nurse 
flying, wild with consternation, toward the cham- 
ber from which she had stolen, leaving her charge 


sound asleep. It scattered the other servants 
abroad over the house, appalled and helpless, 
for they thought that the young heir was dead, 
or fearfully hurt. Sir Noel and the old Duchess, 
who were finishing a long game of chess in the 
drawing-room, looked at each other across the 
table in pale amazement. The young Duke, who 
was reading in his room, dashed into the upper 
hall, where he found the Lady Rose. Uncon- 
scious that her feet were unshod, and that her 
profuse golden hair was scattered loosely over 
the azure cashmere of her dressing-gown, as she 
had wrested it from the hands of her maid, she 
fled by the Duke, and caught the frantic mother 
in her arms. 

‘What is it? Oh, Rath, tell me what has 
happened. Tell me! Tell me!” 

Wild with affright, mad as a wounded deer, 
Ruth broke away, crying out, 

‘«Let me go! Let me find him, dead or alive! 
Let me find him!’’ 

“Great Heavens!’’ cried the Duke, hurrying 
forward, in gudden agitation. ‘‘ This will kill 
him. Hurst, Hurst, go back to your room; she 
is terrified. It will end in nothing !’’ 

One low sentence broke from the young father’s 
lips as he came, with the swift leaps of a vigorous 
man up the stairs, and stood before his wife, 
white as death, shivering from head to foot. 
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‘Ruth, is our boy dead 2?” 

Ruth flung out her arms, and fell down upon 
her knees. 

‘‘Oh, Walton, he is gone! 
babe, my boy !” 

The Duke sprang forward, and caught that 
pale form, as it reeled toward the floor like some 
statue struck from its base by a blow. 

Then the anguish of that poor mother turned 
to horror. 

}° ‘Father of mercies!’ she cried, cowering 
} down to the floor, and hiding her pallid face, 
** have I killed him?”’ 

Poor wife! Poor mother! One glance at the 
white face falling forward on the bosom; one 
touch of those deathly hands dragging toward 
the floor, limp and pale, had smitten all the wild 
strength from her. Instead of shrieking, she could 
only moan; instead of fleeing through those 
corridors like a wild deer, she could not rise 
from the floor, or speak. When she attempted 
to question the Duke with her lips, they moved 
piteously, but said nothing. 

‘* Here, bring him here,” said the Lady Rose, 
throwing the door of her dressing-room open in 
desperate haste. ‘It isa fit, only a fit. Lay him 
down here.” : 

The Duke obeyed her, feeling in his heart that 
it was death that lay so heavily in his arms. 

Lady Rose went before him, flung some of the 
silken cushions to the floor, and arranged the 
couch, too luxuriantly appointed for that pallid 
form. 

Ah, how white it looked, resting against that 
azure silk. How deathly! How still! 

A shawl of filmy white lace had been dragged 
from the couch with the cushions. The Duke 
took it up, and spread it reverently over that 
face. Lady Rose turned her great startled eyes 
upon the young man, and the last vestige of color 
ebbed from her lips. 

‘*Why, why have you done that?" she ques- 
tioned, in a whisper 

«* Because he is dead,’’ answered the Duke, 
with mournfu' gentleness. 

Lady Kos looked down upon that form, out- 


He is gone! My 
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lined through the misty lace, for half a minute, 
still and speechless, as if she, too, were giving 
up the life within her. Once she made a faint 
motion, as if to touch him, but put force on her- 
self, and turned away in mute sorrow. 

Ruth had staggered up from the floor, and was 
looking around in vague search for her husband, 
‘when Lady Rose folded her gently in her arms. 

“Come with me, Ruth, come. You should be 
all alone with him; for it was you that he loved 
better than any one on earth.” 

‘«Ts it that he is dead?”’ questioned Ruth. 

‘Tt is, that he has just passed the gates of 
heaven. So, here we must be still,’’ answered 
the Lady Rose, and a glow of the soul broke over 
her beautiful face, as moonlight silvers lilies. 
Then she led that doubly-bereaved woman into 
the dressing-room, from which all others de- 
parted, and softly closed the door. 

Ah, how brief the moments can be, in which a 
life is swept away! Before Sir Noel and the 
Duchess could leave the distant drawing-room, 
and mount the great stair-case, the heir of that 
house had passed away forever. 

“It was Ruth's voice. What has happened?” 
questioned the baronet. ‘Surely, my son is no 
worse ?”’ 


St. Ormand laid his hand gently on the baro- 
net’s arm. 

‘‘ Something serious has happened, Sir Noel,” 
he said; ‘we hardly know what; only that 


Mrs. Hurst was shrieking for her child. Her 
cries brought your son from his room, and the 
shock - 

Here the Duke hesitated, for the pallor on 
that father’s face smote him to the heart. 

“T understand,” said the old man, bowing his 
face downward; and turning away, he walked 
slowly down stairs, tottering as he went. The 
Duchess looked after him till her eyes filled with 
the slow pain of tears. Still she hesitated, with 
all the sensitiveness of a school-girl, to follow 
him with the deep, deep sympathy she felt. 
While these three stood grouped together, the 
dressing-room door opened, and the marble face 
of Ruth Hurst looked out. The shock of that 
sudden death-blow had gone off, and the wild, 
yearning agony of her bereaved motherhood had 
come back. 

‘My child, my child !” she cried, holding out 
herarms. ‘ Bring ittohim here. His eyes are 
open—dead, but watching! They will never 
close till the child comes.’’ 

Then the door closed, and all was still again. 

‘There is something serious in this,” said the 
Duke. ‘Some harm must have come to the 
child.” 
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Before he had done speaking Lady Rose was 
in the young mother’s chamber. There all was 
in order; the snow-white sheets turned back, the 
pillows untouched. The lady gave one glance 
at these evidences of quiet, and passed on to the 
next room, where the dainty nest of the little 
heir was swung. A woman was on her knees, 
clinging to the lace draperies, sobbing vehe- 
mently, and bemoaning her great fault. 

‘*What is this, nurse? Where is the child?” 
demanded the lady. ‘If any harm has come to 
it, this is no time for crying. Stand up, do. I 
must see for myself.”’ 

The words were kindly, and the voice gentle 
For that very reason, they had more than the 
foree of command. The nurse started up, wring- 
ing her hands, and began to pace the floor dis- 
tractedly. Then Lady Rose saw that the pretty 
nest was empty. 

‘‘What does it mean? What can it mean ?’’ 
she exclaimed, checking the woman in her aim- 
less march. ‘‘ Where is the child ?”’ 

‘‘Gone—stolen! Murdered, for anything I 
know. I have been running all over the house ; 
so have the others; but there is no sign of it. 
Oh, oh, what can I do! What can I do!” 

“Stolen? Gone? But how?” 

“T don’t know. I left him sound asleep, and 
his mother in the next room, so close by, that I 
thought no harm could chance while | went down 
to the housekeeper’s room for a bit of supper. 
While we were at table, harmless as lambs, a 
scream reached us, the sharpest and longest I 
ever heard. I flew here at once, my lady, while 
the young mistress was shrieking through the 
house like mad, and this was all I found. Empty, 
empty as a last year’s bird’s-nest, my lady.’’ 

Here the woman spread out her arms toward 
the empty cradle, and flung herself upon the 
floor again. 

‘What can it mean? What is to be done ?”’ 
cried Lady Rose, appealing to the old Duchess, 
who had just entered the room. 

“ Have the house searched. Send to the gar- 
dener’s cottage. Let the gamekeeper be warned. 
The time is so short, no one can escape if every 
man does his duty,’’ answered the old lady, with 
prompt decision. “St. Ormand! St. Ormand ! 
Oh, here you are. This is no sickness, no slight 
alarm. ‘The child has been stolen. Hold down 
the light, some one.”’ 

The old lady sought St. Ormand in the upper 
hall, where the servants had crowded, some car- 
rying lanterns, kindled in the first hasty idea of 
a search out of doors, all swarming together in 
utter confusion. 

One of the men held down his lantern, and 
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there, on the oaken floor, waxed to a dark 
polish, he discovered the trace of footsteps, such 
as a shoe might leave after passing over the dew- 
wet soil of a garden. 

‘*It is the footprint of a woman, and one who 
wears a coarse shoe,’’ said the Duchess. ‘‘ Look, 
St. Ormand! Look, Lady Rose! Here is one, 
perfect, close by the door.’’ 

‘ They lead to the stairs,’ answered the Duke. 
“Stand back! Stand back, all of you! This way 
with your lantern, my man.” 

Down the second stair-case, and along the next 
hall, they followed the foot-prints close to the door 
c. Walton Hurst’s chamber, which was ajar, as 
the dead man had left it. When the door was 
opened, the lace curtains at the open window 
streamed half across the room, like the wings of 
some mammoth bird ; fora sudden current swept 
through, and set them wildly adrift. 

‘*Qut into the garden, and the grounds! Be 
vigilant, and the marauder cannot escape !’’ ex- 
claimed St. Ormand; and, as the servants hur- 
ried out, he took up the shaded night-lamp, 
which always stood by the couch young Hurst 
had left forever, and stepped out upon the bal- 
cony. Here he saw that the roses and the ivy 
were torn from their fastenings on the stone- 
work, and, to his surprise, discovered a flight of 
narrow steps concealed under them, which led 
down to the rose-garden. 

Down these steps he leaped like a deer, call- 
ing out to the men below, 

«Search the garden, and the foot-path toward 
the wilderness. Search everywhere. A hundred 
pounds to the man who finds the child, or arrests 
the kidnapper !” 

That offer was not needed. The servants at 
Norston’s Rest felt the loss of its little heir too 
keenly for any hope of reward to stimulate them ; 
but in a minute they were dispersed, men and 
women alike, through the garden and the Park, in 
eager search. All night long they wandered up 
and down. The people from the garden-cottage, 
the game-keepers, all joined in the search. But 
when the day broke, no discovery had been made, 
no clue obtained; nor could any one imagine how 
the child-robber had escaped from the Park; for 
not only the principal gate of the lodge, but each 
private entrance, was found safely locked. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

‘Ler me in, father! Let me in!” 

The oid man, Hart, heard this appeal just be- 
fore daylight, as he lay on the wooden settee, 
which took the place of a sofa in the room which 
had once been denominated as a parlor in the 





miserable house which he occupied with his 
daughter. Occupied! No, I can hardly say that, 
for, with her erratic habits, the girl found the 
old house a refuge rather than a home; but that 
it always had been, and always would be, so long 
as the poor old father had strength to reap in 
the field, or work on the highway; so long, in 
fact, as he had a roof over his own gray: head. 

Martha had been out all night, and most of the 
day, having taken advantage of his absence to 
leave the premises unquestioned. He had found 
the house empty on returning from his hard 
day’s work, and fell down on the old settee, too 
weary for any thought of following her, or to 
bring out the humble meal of bread and milk, 
which was all he could hope for, in the desolate 
condition of his home. 

Thus supperless and forlorn, the old man had 
fallen asleep, when this weary cry of ‘ Let me in, 
father! let me in!’’ aroused him. He knew the 
voice, and starting upin the darkness, felt his 
way toward the outer door, which he opened 
with some trouble, looking out eagerly, as it 
turned on its creaking hinges. 

It was, indeed, Martha, standing darkly under 
the vines of the porch. He could discern the 
outlines of her figure, and feel the glitter of her 
eyes, but nothing more. 

‘Ah, Mattie, lass, come in, come in! I have 
been watching for thee, between sleeping and 
waking, all night long. Look at yon streak of 
gray in the sky. It is well on to daybreak, 
and thou away all night, wandering from pillar 
to post, and coming home with the fogs of the 
black tarn wetting ye through. Ah, child, child, 
these night-walks ’Il be the death of ye!” 

‘Let me through !”” 

This was the only answer Martha gave, as she 
pushed by the old man, and stood, a shadow ob- 
ject in the dark entrance, looking heavier and 
darker than usual in the weird obscurity. 

«‘ There, there, lass! Don’t be restive. I'll 
have a candle lit,” answered the old man, timidly ; 
for he shrunk from the girl’s evil moods, and 
knew, by the voice, that one was upon her. 

‘*No, I can find the way. Go back to bed. I 
don’t see what you are always on the watch for,” 
answered the girl, with asperity ; and before the 
old man could strike a match, the stairs were 
creaking under her feet as she hurried up them. 

The old man stood, hesitating, in the dark, till 
he heard the door of Martha’s chamber open and 
shut; then he went humbly back to his hard 
wooden couch, and lay down, sighing heavily. 

Once in her own room, Martha laid a bundle 
she carried in her arms on the bed, and, striking 
fire from a match, lighted a candle: then she 
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threw back the corner of a delicate down quilt, and 
revealed the form of a lovely infant, sleeping in its 
rose-colored folds. She had walked rapidly, and 
the child had been lulled to rest by the swinging 
motion of her body; but the sudden stillness 
aroused it, and the great, dark eyes opened in a 
moment. While Martha was gazing down upon 
it with a struggle of admiration and hate in her 
heart, the infant began to nestle uneasily, and at 
last gave out a bitter, hungry cry. 

Martha started, covered the child up hastily 
in its silken quilt, and, taking up the candle, 
went swiftly down stairs to the kitchen, whence 
she returned with a cup of milk in her hand. 

It was remarkable how naturally that singular 
being fell to feeding the little creature she had 
stolen. Seated on the side of the bed, she took a 
few drops of milk at a time in the battered spoon, 
and dropped them softly into the tiny mouth, that 
unfolded like a rose-bud to receive the strange 
nutriment. She had kidnapped the child from a 
brooding desire for vengeance on the woman who 
had, against her own will, won and scorned the 
love she had thirsted for in vain. Those great, 


black eyes reminded her of the hateful beauty of 


the mother, perhaps of her innocence, too; for a 
gentle thrill of womanly love crept into her heart 
as she met that unconscious gaze of the babe, and 
her lips were a!most on the child’s face, when she 
drew back, and pushed it away from her, frown- 
ing darkly. 

“Shut up youreyes! I did not bring you out 
of your soft nest for that,’’ she muttered, angry 
with the child and herself. ‘They are her eyes ! 
They bring the black tarn upon me,as it was 
then. Slut them, or I shall strangle you !” 


Here the girl gave her hands a fierce wring, } 


dashed them up to her face, and began to rock 
herself back and forth on the bed. 

The child went to sleep again. She pushed it 
out of the way, and flung herself down upon the 
further edge, where she watched the day dawn 
with clouded and weary eyes, that had no power 
of rest in them. 

At last, a voice below warned her that-the old 
man was astir. She lifted herself wearily from 
the bed, and went down, smoothing her hair a 
little with both hands, as she went. 

‘*Don't trouble about the fire,’’ she said. 
mean to get the breakfast.”’ 

The old man was on his knees by the hearth, 
striving to blow some life into the fire, which he 
had just unraked His daughter's voice seemed 
to startle him, and he looked at her keenly over 
his shoulder 

*“You’ve been at the black tarn again,’’ he 
said. “I can see that by yer face. I tell ye 


“} 


what, lass, all this must come to an end, or you'll 
not be allowed to satay under this roof. The 
neighbors are saying that each day you are getting 
wilder and wilder, and they blame me for it.”’ 

Martha did not answer, but stood looking sul- 
lenly at her father, as he turned to blow the fire 
again with his lips. Her silence disturbed him. 

‘« What are you looking so black for ?’’ he said. 
“I’m finding no fault, if the neighbors do. The 
old roof is mine, and no one else has a right to 
say who shall bide under it. Only keep away 
$ from The Rest, and all that live there. It is not 
always that my old limbs can follow you, Martha, 
and yon black pool is a fearful place. It comes 
nigh to crazing me, as well. So, keep away from 
it, and never heed what any one says. We'll get 
on famously in the old house, you and I.”’ 

“You and I! Yes, father, after a bit; but 
not just yet. I must have my fling awhile longer. 
Rest smothers me. Sometimes [ want to tear 
down the old house, beam by beam, and think I 
should have done, only re 

‘Only what, Martha ?’’ questioned the father, 
looking wistfully at that dark face. 

«It was here that I saw Aim for the first time. 
There, now, you have got your answer.” 

‘«¢Tt was here your mother died. I thought it 
was that,’’ rejoined the old man, with sad gen- 
tleness. 

‘No, Iam not good enough to stay my hands 
for anything so holy; hardly good enough to be 
thankful that she died without knowing how 
her little girl would tv~n out. But don’t fret 
} about me, father. [mii worth it.” 

«You are all that I have in the world, lass,”’ 

: said the old man, with pitiful gentleness. 
«« And that is little enough,’’ answered the girl, 
with a laugh of keen self-mockery. ‘ Besides, 
I’m going to take myself away for awhile. Don't 
begin to fret, now. But I mean to get clear of 
that place, and all that belongs to it. I'm no 
good here, and never shall be.”’ 

«But you are everything to me.” 

For a moment that wild heart seemed touched. 
The girl bent down and kissed her father on the 
- forehead. 

‘I might have been, but, oh, father, the time 
has gone by! There is something here, and 
here, which must turn te ashes first. I cannot 
rest yet. 1 cannot rest under this roof, and they 
so near. Will you never understand that?” 

The old man drooped his head toward the 
ashes. He knew how useless argument was, and, 
$to some extent, yielded to her wild opinion. 

Since the return of young Hurst and his wife to 
} Norston’s Rest, the wanderings of the girl, vague 
‘and aimless before, had become intensified, and 
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apparently concentrated on some object. Before, 
she had been wildly eccentric; but now there 
was something hidden in her heart, over which 
she brooded with the silent cunning of a fox; 
something that the father could not understand, 
but watched with a degree of anxiety that dis- 
turbed him day and night. 

The fire was burning by this time, and a pip- 
kin-of milk, which the old man had placed over 
it was frothing down the side with a pearl-white 
overflow, Martha snatched the pipkin from the 
coals, and emptied it into a couple of delf bowls 
that stood on the bare table, then drawing her 
chair up to this bald repast, she seized a spoon, 
and began to eat with eager ferocity, for it was 
the first food she had tasted in twenty-four hours. 

The old man eyed her wistfully as she crum- 
bled bread into the scalding milk, and drank it 
down, hot as it was. Then he saw her pour a 
little cold water into a few spoonfuls left in the 
bottom of the bowl, and taste it, carefully mix- 
ing in a little sugar, as if her appetite had grown 
dainty as it became satisfied ; but with sly cun- 
ning she seemed to forget this, and looked at 
the old man as if she expected him to move first. 

He got up from his chair at last, and took his 
weather-beaten hat from a peg in the hall. 

“*T am going to my work now, Martha.’’ 

‘To be gone all day ?”’ 

**Of course. The farmers do not let me off 
with half days. You will have things ready, 
for I may be tired.” 

The old man said this wistfully, hoping that 
Martha's talk about going away had no especial 
meaning. She answered, hurriedly, 

“Oh, yes, yes. But you will be late to your 
work.” 

Hart put on his hat, and went out heavy- 
hearted. Martha watched him with the keen 
eagerness of a bird, longing to get out of its 
cage ; but when he turned, with his hand on the 
broken gate, and looked back with such piteous 
anxiety, she darted forward, flung her arms 
around him, and kissed his troubled face with 
violent affection. 

‘Don’t be fretting about me, father, I ain’t 
worth the trouble of it.” 

Before the old man could answer she was back 
in the house, and three minutes after had awak- 
ened the child, and was feeding it from the bowl 
which she had snatched from the breakfast-table. 
This time, however, she poured some dark drops 
from a vial into the milk. 

That day, when the afternoon-train stopped 
three miles away from the Hart dwelling, on its 
course to London, ® young woman, wearing a 
large shawl, and a hood which completely con- 





cealed her hair, got into a second-class car, car- 
rying a long basket in her hand, such as washer- 
women use who are obliged to take home their 
clothes from a distance. The basket seemed un- 
usually heavy, but she refused to give it up, and 
held it across her lap so long as she remained in 
the car. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Ar Norston’s Rest the dead heir lay calm and 
cold, beneath the roof that had sheltered his 
birth. At another time this would have been 
enough to fill that old mansion with the wail of 
many mourners, but now a terrible trouble was 
added to this solemn bereavement. The living 
heir, the young child on whom all the honors of 
a noble inheritance had fallen, had disappeared 
with a suddenness that brought death in its train, 
leaving anxiety worse than death behind it. 

While some kept solemn guard over the dead, 
others were afoot night and day in search of the 
lost child. Magistrates from a distance offered 
their aid, officers of the police were on the alert. 
Sir Noel, broken down with grief, and heart-sick 
from apprehension, gave orders that any person 
with news or offers of help should be brought 
to him at once. Rewards were offered; gold 
flowed with reckless prodigality, but no traces 
of the child could be found. If it had died in 
that empty cradle, the little creature could not 
have more completely gone out from all that 
loved it. 

But even the child was forgotten, or lay on 
those hearts a heavy but unrecognized burden 
of grief, when the great portals of Norston’s Rest 
were thrown slowly open, and its young heir 
was carried forth into that broad avenue where 
the chestnuts stood, like sentinels on solemn 
duty, their leaves wet with a morning rain that 
had passed, and weeping great drops upon the 
hearse as the black cortege moved slowly under 
them. And as the death-carriage, passed down 
the village to that old, gray church beyond, sobs 
and moans broke from the dwellings, and little 
children, who had never known what grief meant, 
held their aprons to their eyes from sheer sym- 
pathy with those who wept, feeling their loss. 

When all was over—when the great family- 
vault was opened and closed again—as it had 
been generation after generation, for father and 
son—the feeling that for a time had been held 
in abeyance, broke forth with a wild enthusiasm 
of grief, for the first time, for, beyond the mem- 
ory of any living man, Norston’s Rest was with- 
out a direct heir. The child whose cradle had 
been rocked in the very shadow of its father’s 
death-bed, was gone. Where could they seek for 
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it? In what remote corner had it been hidden? 
High and low, in castle, mansion, and cottage, 
the whole county was astir. 

Both the young Duke and Sir Noel were lead- 
ing a forlorn search for the child that was lost. 
Detectives were on the alert in London, the whole 
country was searched, 

One day Ruth herself went out upon the bal- 
cony with the mad idea of tracing her infant 
from that point, and never returning until it was 
found. Tearing back the clinging ivy, she saw 
the hidden steps, and was struggling down them, 
when her eyes fell on a gleam of scarlet beaming 
through the masses of green leaves. Forcing 
the vines apart, she snatched this fragment of 
color from the stone-work to which it clung, and 
held it up to the light. It was a piece of woolen 
cloth torn from some garment: it looked like a 
bit of an old cloak of hers, such as she herself 
had been fond of wearing in the old gipsy days 
when she was only the gardener’s beautiful 
daughter. Where was the cloak now? Had some 
one stolen it, and afterward herchild? She would 
go to the cottage, where it had been left, and 
see. 

Ellen Jessup met her at the cottage door. 

«You have heard news,”’ she said, eagerly. 


“T have found this,” answered Ruth, holding 


up the fragment of cloth. ‘It was hanging to 
the stone carvings of the balcony. Scarlet, as 
you see. No one ever wore a scarlet cloak in 
this neighborhood but myself. That cloak should 
be in the house here, or else it has been stolen 
by the person who carried off my child. Do you 
understand ?”’ 

«There was such a garment when we came 
here. It must be up stairs now. Wait, while I 
look for it.”’ 

Ellen went up stairs while she was speaking, 
and left Ruth in the hall, where she sat down 
trembling with excitement. Directly Ellen came 
down again, with a scarlet cloak in her hand. 

*“Itis here; but I see no rent in it,’’ she 
said. 

* Ruth took the garment, and searched it eagerly. 
Ellen had spoken the truth. It was a piquant 
little affair, without stain or blemish. 

The poor mother fell back in her chair, moan- 
ing. Her new-born hope was dead. As she sat 
there, looking pale and faint, Swark came in by 
the back door, and stood on the threshold, hesi- 
tating to come in. 

«Try and think. Did no other person wear 
anything of that color?” questioned Ellen, whose 
interest was intense. ‘Try and think.’’ 

Ruth shook her head. 

**No, no. It was because he liked rich, warm 





colors that I wore them. No one else ever thought 
of it.” 

Here Swark took a step forward into the hall, 
hesitated, and stood listening. 

“ Poor thing!” Ruth continued, gathering up 
the bright folds in her hands, and looking ten- 
derly down upon them, while her eyes began to 
fill, and her lips to tremble. ‘‘ How he loved to 
see me in this! My noble husband !” 

Ellen drew the cloak gently from the poor, 
young creature’s hold, and laid it on a chair. 
With it came the scrap of scarlet cloth, which 
fell upon the floor unheeded. 

**Come into the parlor, and rest awhile. It 
is long since you have been here.” said Ellen. 

The moment they were gone, Swark came 
stealthily forward, took up the scarlet mantle, 
and examined it closely. Then he seized upon the 
scrap of cloth, and held it up to the light. Then 
a sudden gleam of intelligence transfigured his 
face. This scrap had evidently been torn from 
the edge of some garment, for a small portion of 
it was cut by some sharp instrument into scal- 
lops, headed with a delicate open lace pattern, 
after a fashion that embroiderers call pinking. 

Swark understood nothing of embroidery or 
lace-work, but he did know that he had seen this 
singular bordering on a garment worn by some 
woman ; seen it when the rays of a warm sunset 
were shining through its meshes. He went into 
the little studio where young Welsh sat, dreaming 
over a picture on which the last gleam of dar 
light had found him at work. 

“Ha, Swark! Is it you?’’ questioned the 
young man, cheerfully. ‘It is too late to set 
things to right now, and of no use, I fear. I 
have been trying to work a little, but cannot, for 
the life of me, settle down to it. That poor child 
is in my brain all the time, and I can think of 
nothing else. Is there news of it? When you 
first came in, I thought, by your face, that some- 
thing had happened.” 

‘*Not much. Only the lady is here.” 

‘*What, Ruth? Mrs. Hurst, I mean.”’ 

‘‘Yes, Mr. Fletcher. She is beyond, with the 
young mistress.” 

Welch flung down the pencil that hung loosely 
in his fingers, and was going out, when Swark 
spoke again. 

“Mr. Fletcher, I'm getting tired of hanging 
about the Park, here, you see, and mean to 
stretch my legs a bit outside, and try if some- 
thing can’t be picked up about this precious 
baby. No one could a had the heart to kill it, 
and, in course, it must be somewhere above- 
ground.” 

‘‘ But what can you do, Swark? Where the 
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best detectives have failed, your chance of accom- 
plishing anything is small, indeed.” 

“Tt may be, it may be; but, for all that, [ 
mean totry. If I say nothing, you see, no hope 
is raised, and no disappointment need follow 
after me when I come back no better off than the 
rest. Don’t say a word to the lady.” 

Well, well, Swark. I only hope you may 
succeed, where so many of us have broken down. 
If we only had a clue, but not even that has been 
obtained.” 

Swark’s eyes fired up, and he clenched the bit 
of cloth feverishly in his hand. 

“Yes, yes; a clue is everything,” he said. 
*‘Good-night, Mr. Fletcher. Don’t let nobody 
be concerned about me if I shouldn’t come home 
for a week, you know.”’ 

Swark, saying these words, crept up to his room, 
over the kitchen, opened a deal-box that stood 
near his bed, and took from it some garments, 
which he hastily formed into a bundle. Then an 
unpleasant idea presented itself. Though richer 
in comfort than he had ever been, Swark had no 
money, and that he felt would be needed more 
than anything. 

“Well, he said, at last, “‘what of it? I’ve 
done without a farthing many a time afore this, 
and must do it again. That isn’t a going to 
stand in the way.” 

Before leaving the Park, Swark cut a heavy 
stick from the path he had taken, and paused 
under the shadow of a great cedar-tree, to cut 
down the knots with his knife, when he heard 
voices close by him, and retreated behind the 
trunk of the cedar, continuing his work, until a 
gentleman and lady paused under the shadow 
that concealed him. Then he softly closed his 
knife, and would have stolen away, but found it 
impossible to escape unseen. The lady*was speak- 
ing in a low voice, that Swark recognized at once 
as that of the Lady Rose. 

‘Not here, not now, your grace. I must nat 
listen. While this house is so shadowed with 
sorrow, it seems like sacrilege to speak of any- 
thing else. My heart is too full of sadness for 
thought of the future. Until the heir of this 
family is restored, my life must be given to my 
uncle and that bereaved mother.” 

‘* Forgive me, if suspense sometimes makes me 
forget that others suffer,’ answered St. Ormand. 
«I will not offend you again.” 

“Offend! Have I spoken so rudezy, chen? 
Pray, forgive it. But my heart is full of this 
poor mother. I cannot force selfish thoughts 
upon it now.” 

‘But some day, when this terrible anxiety is 
over.” 





**When the little heir is in his mother’s arms 
again, we shall have time for thought ; but now 
we must not forget that this is more than a house 
of mourning.” 

‘* And, as such, perhaps, all guests should have 
left it.’’ 

**No, no, indeed! That would have been cruel.’’ 

** You think so?’ 

“Indeed, I do. But for the dear Duchess, Sir 
Noel would have sunk under this double bereave- 
ment. It is she who lends him courage; she 
who will not allow him to give up hope.” 

“«But what have I done, Lady Rose ?”’ 

‘« What have you done? Everything! No one 
could have acted with more energy or kindness. 
You have organized, when all was confusion, a 
vigorous scout, and kept up the spirit of the house- 
hold. What could we have done without you ?”’ 

‘Then you donot really wish to send me away.” 

‘*Send you away in the helplessness of our 
great need! Oh, your grace, how can you think 
it? Each day we feel the value of such help 
more and more.”’ 

‘‘Help! Unhappily, I have done nothing as 
yet. Not the faintest clue has been obtained,’’ 

«Still I am. hopeful,’’ said the lady, with a 
smile that had little of cheerfulness in it. 

“‘Then I must be; for you can have no feeling 
that my heart will not aspire toshare. To return 
that child to its mother, would be the greatest 
happiness of my life, except pF 

** Ah, that would be a happiness !’’ said the lady, 
ignoring the last word with a wave of her hand. 

‘And if I accomplish this, lady, wili there be 
no future hope for me ?”’ 

*« Does the Duke of St. Ormand desire a reward, 
like the rest ?”’ was the almost playful reply. 

“‘ Ah, lady, you will not understand me.” 

‘¢T can understand that poor Ruth has left the 
house for the first time since the child was taken 
from her; that she is wandering somewhere in 
the Park, while a heavy dew is falling, which may 
be dangerous in her feeble state. At first I was 
glad that the impulse had come upon her. But 
it is getting late now, and she has not returned. 
So I came out to seek for her, heavy-hearted 
enough. Then I found you loitering among the 
cedars, and forgot my object.’’ 

‘*But there is no treason in that, sweet lady. 
T also was waiting to see that no harm befell Mrs. 
Hurst, should she prolong this wild walk after 
dark. It was care for her that brought us to- 
gether.” 

**Oh, St. Ormand, I can never, never be happy 
while this great sorrow rests upon our house. 
Every moment seems wasted in which nothing is 
done toward restoring that child to its mother.” 
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«Lady Rose, if human love can give place to 
pity, the child shall be found.” 

“ Until then, your grace, we must put all other 
thoughts aside.” 

**T could as well attempt to put aside my own 
soul,’’ was the fervent answer; ‘but that shall 
not prevent every possible exertion, in behalf of 
this bereaved lady.” 

“T shall not breathe freely till the child is in 
his mother’s arms,” said Lady Rose. 

«But then?” 

«« Ah, then, one might venture to be selfish,” 
said the lady, pausing in her speech, as if to 
check some warmer word than selfish. This he 
observed, and replied with animation. 

‘Selfish ! Oh, Lady Rose, that is an impossi- 
ble word to you. Like the angels, you think 
only of those you can guard and help. But I, 
less noble, have dared to think of myself, while 
this poor mother suffers. Can you forgive it ?” 

“There is nothing to forgive. But we must 
not waste time here, while Ruth is wandering off 
alone.” 

Lady Rose turned to leave the cedar shade, but 
St. Ormand laid his hand gently on her arm. 

“Not yet—only a moment. You will not 
grudge it tome; for even that young mother can- 
not pine for her child as I do for the words you 
have unspoken. Only give me one gleam of 
hope, and I will ask no more until the little one 
is found.” 

Lady Rose made no immediate reply, but lifted 
her face to his, and a glow from the heart, or 
the golden twilight, he could scarcely tell which, 
gave it a momentary radiance far more eloquent 
than speech. She took the hand he held out, 
and the words he craved seemed to tremble on 
her lips, but they were checked by the appear- 
ance of Ruth Hurst, walking wearily along a 
neighboring path. 

«Oh, yonder goes that poor mother !”’ she said, 
and tears of sympatliy swelled into her blue eyes. 
‘See how despondently she creeps home! This 
suspense is breaking her heart. Sir Noel, too, is 
breaking down. His hair, that was only silvered, 
is now white as snow ; and you can see his proud 
form bending, day by day, Oh, your grace, 
something must be done to save this grand old 
man and the helpless mother from sinking into 
the grave before our eyes !"” 

‘Something shall be done, God helping me!” 
was the prompt answer. 

Lady Rose stooped and softly touched her lips 
to the hand which still clasped hers. Then she 
gently released herself, and went toward the path 
where Ruth had paused to draw a deep breath. 
She was clinging to the trunk of a young elm, 








with her white cheek pressed against the bark, 
wondering, drearily, if she would ever find 
strengih to reach home, when Lady Rose came 
up, and stole an arm around her. 

“Ruth!” 

For answer, Ruth turned her great, black eyes, 
laden with misery, on that fair face, wondering 
that anything could be so bright, and her child 
gone—dead, perhaps. 

‘«Come, dear,” said Lady Rose. ‘The sun is 
going down. Your hair is all wet with dew al- 
ready. They will miss us at The Rest.” 

“Oh, Lady Rose, you speak almost cheer- 
fully !’’ 

These words were laden with pathetic reproach, 
and tears rushed into those mournful eyes. 

“It is because I have hope.’ 

Ruth shook her head. 

‘‘No, no! Everything fails, everything fails ! 
There is no hope! I will go in with you; that 
is best. But the house seems so far off. 
been to the cottage, you know.”’ 

‘They should not have left you to come alone,” 
said Lady Rose. 

“They wanted to come, but I would not hear 
of it. Loneliness seems best,” answered Ruth, 
despondently; and yielding herself to the kindly 
force ‘of Lady Rose, the heart-broken creature 
moved on a few paces ; then she stopped suddenly. 

‘*Lady Rose, do you think that my child is 
dead ?” 

‘‘Dead! Heaven forbid! There could be no 
object for any one to harm him. You had no 
enemies.” 

‘«Enemies! Oh, yes! I was proud and wild. 
Such people make enemies without caring at the 
time. Yes, I had bitter enemies, and they live 
yet, wandering about, when everybody thought 
them dead.” 

‘“‘Of whom are you speaking, Ruth?” ques- 
tioned the lady, breathless with a new fear. 

‘“‘There was a girl—one Martha Hart. She 
loved the man who perished in the black tarn, 
after killing my father, and dealing my. husband 
a slower death. She looked like me, people 
thought. We thought she was gone—dead; but 
I saw her just before he died.” 

Lady Rose looked into that wild, white face, ter- 
rer-stricken. Had sorrow done its powerful work 
on that brain? Was the poor mother crazed ? 

**You do not believe me; but I saw her. It 
was weeks ago; but I saw her,” said the poor 
creature, wearily ‘ 

Was it possible? Could Ruth be in her sane 
mind, and speaking of a fact? If so, what con- 
nection might that have with the child ? 

“Come in, dear. Stop a little while in my 
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room, and tell me about it. There may be some- 
thing that your friends ought to know.”’ 

“They will not care to learn that my babe, 
my beautiful babe is dead. Dead! Murdered, 
as he was, But it does not take so'long to kill a 
child.” 

“I cannot believe that. This woman may be 
guilty, and our darling still alive.’’ 

‘* Alive! And in her hands? No, no!’ 

“Why not? She is a woman, and, you say, 
she loved the man. Women who love cannot be 
altogether fiendish. And a little child, so pretty, 
so helpless, would awake the angel, even in a 
bad heart. Tell me what you know about this 
poor creature. It may lead to the discovery of 
Walton’s son.” 

‘““No, no. I thought it might, for a little 
while, but have given it up—quite given it up. 
It was grasping at straws to feel them break in 
your hand. Well, yes, I will go in, for the dew 
chills me. I got out of the path, and waded 
through ferns and wet grass, thinking to. find my 
child, hid away somewhere among the daisies, 
for she might bury it in some pretty place, you 
kuow. That is why my feet are so wet; but I 
could not find it.” 

‘‘Oh, Ruth, you must put away these fancies. 
They will unsettle your mind, and that will break 
Sir Noel’s heart outright.” 

Ruth looked up, suddenly. 

‘*Do you know, Lady Rose, that his heart has 
been breaking. ever since I forced myself under 
his roof? Only he was proud, and would not 
let it be seen; so proud that he received his gar- 
dener’s daughter as if she had been a princess. 
Once I thought that Walton’s son might make it all 
up to him, he was so beautiful, so good—a Hurst 
in every feature, and every drop of blood in his 
blue veins. But he is gone, gone, gone !”’ 

They were at the terrace-steps now. Lady 
Rose tightened her arm around her friend, and, 
checking all further conversation, led her up the 
grand stair-case into her own dressing-room. 

“Sit here,” she said, placing Ruth on alow 
couch, taking off her wet boots, and fitting a pair 
of her own dainty slippers on the little, cold 
feet. ‘* Now, dear, tell me, while you are getting 
warm, all about this strange woman, for to-mor- 
row the search will begin again.” 

‘« It was before he died—before baby was born. 
I did not mention it to any one. Walton was so 
feeble, and I dared not bring up that awful sub- 
ject to Sir Noel, so kept it to myself. But I saw 
the girl, Martha Hart, she was called, in the old 
Lake-House. I don’t know what took me there, 
but one night I felt enforced to go. She was 
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white face, looking out. She knew me, and I 
knew her. I tried to get away. She followed 
me, but I eseaped her in the fog. There was a 
glint of moonlight, now and then, breaking 
through the silver edge of'a cloud, and I thought 
she wore a red mantle, such as I had once, but 
how could I make that out by moonlight, when 
everything turns black? Still, I thought it was 
red.” 

‘* Well, and if it was?” 

‘‘ Ah, that was what led me astray,’ said 
Ruth, and she went on to state how, in her fever- 
ish unrest, she had gone out into the stone bal- 
cony of her husband’s death-chamber, and there 
found a fragment of scarlet cloth like that of 
which the mantle she had been so proud of in 
her girlhood, was made. 

The sight of that scarlet fragment among the 
ivy-leaves, had aroused a wild train of thought 
in her mind, which, for a time, lifted it complete- 
ly out of the painful apathy of utter depression. 
It reminded her of the woman who had terrified 
her that night at the black tarn, of the fierce 
language, full of under-threats, that had been 
hurled upon her; and the vague sense that the 
woman wore & mantle of some warm red, which 
had gleamed indistinctly through the fog, inten- 
sified the memory. That her mantle, discarded 
since her marriage, might have been stolen by 
this woman, was her first idea, and, thrilled with 
it, she had gone to the cottage to meet a bitter 
disappointment in finding the pretty garment, safe 
and whole, where it had been left in her old home. 

Struck with a sudden shock of memory, Lady 
Rose sprang to her feet as the mantle was men- 
tioned. A circumstance of which Ruth was un- 
conscious, flashed across her mind. When the 
young wife fled from her home, on the very day 
that Dick Storms was drowned in the black tarn, 
a scarlet mantle, such as Ruth had worn, was 
found among the female yarments left in the 
Lake-House. How they came there was a mat- 
ter of wonder for a time, for no person except 
the gardener’s pretty daughter had ever been 
known to wear a mantle of that color. Lady 
Rose herself had been the,first to discover this 
singular garment, and for some hours it had been 
proof enough to convince her, and ail the family 
at The Rest, that Ruth had perished there. When 
it was made known to them that she was alive, 
and in safe hands, the fact that had given so 
much alarm was forgotten, but now it started up 
vividly before the Lady Rose with all its terri- 
ble suggestions. Ifthe mantle with which Ruth 
had b so piquantly identified, was now in 
the old dwelling, what had become of its dupli- 
If that strange 
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girl, Martha Hart, was in fact alive, might not ‘No wonder. But was that all ?’’ 

her connection with this other scarlet mantle be; ‘Not quite. An old man was moving about 

traced to the fragment found in the balcony ? among the rushes, who seemed to be waiting for 
But was the girl alive ? her. A gentle, timid old man. I think she 
Like a flash of chain-lightning these thoughts ; called him father. He seemed to speak as if 

went through the lady’s brain, as she paced to } she was out of her mind.” 

and fro in the room, while Ruth lay, white and 3° «Ah, that would be terrible !’’ 

exhausted on the couch, with her eyes half-closed, ‘‘What! What were you saying, Lady Rose?’’ 





and fall of tears. ‘“T said that must be terrible !”’ 

After awhile the lady conquered her agitation, ; ‘‘Oh, it was frightful!’’ She haunted me. 
and, drawing a hassock close to the couch, fell Even when my husband lay so ill in the house, the 
to questioning the unhappy young creature rest- | memory of that dark gipsy face, so full of bitter 
ing there, with a quiet gentleness that made her ’ hatred, gave terror to my grief, but I dared not 
object imperceptible. ‘mention it. Now that he is dead, it comes back 

“Then it was the finding of this bit of cloth ;again. I see it bending over the cradle of my 
that sent you out this afternoon !’’ she said. child! I see it looking with murderous cruelty 


«Yes, yes. In a moment I remembered the } down into the black waters of the tarn! I see 


red gleam that came from that woman through 
all the fog, and thought of my own mantle. No 
one ever had anything of the kind that I ever 
saw or heard of. He liked me in it because of 
ihe warm color, and I was proud to wear it for 
his sake. The thought came upon me that this 
woman might have stolen it before she carried 
off my child. That bit of cloth seemed like a 
clue from Heaven, but it all came to nothing. 
My poor little gipsy mantle was in the closet just 
as I left it.” 

‘“‘ Was this a relief to you, Ruth ?”’ 

‘“* At first, it seemed as if an iron band had 
loosened around my heart, for the horrible idea 
that my pretty babe was in the hands of that 
woman was maddening.”’ 

« And now?” ] 

Ruth drew a painful breath, and laid one hand 
on her heart. 

‘Now the proof is gone, but the awful dread 
is here.” 

‘Tell me, dear, are you quite sure that the 
woman who frightened you at the Lake-House 
is the Martha Hart who disappeared at the time 
young Storms was drowned ?”’ 

“Tam certain of it. She was older, fiercer, 
but the same. I saw her face dimly, it is true, 
but the voice—I could not be mistaken in that. 
She threatened me, too, and was very bitter.”’ 

‘What did she say ?”” 

“She talked wildly about the wretched man 
who was lost there. Said she had been down 
with him, and lost him in the black depths where 
I had sent him.” 

“ Ah!’ 

“That but for me, his love would have been 
given to her.”’ 

“Yes, yes, I understand.” 

“It was all wild, wild talk, that frightened me 
terribly.’’ 

Vo. LXVITI.—20 





it everywhere, and with it comes a cry from my 
little one !’’ 

‘“‘ Dreams, dreams, all,’’ suggested Lady Rose. 

“Yes, dreams! But, oh, how frightful! They 
make me afraid to sleep.”’ . 

‘‘But you must sleep now, and sleep well, 
Ruth, It is best that you told me all this. It 


will cease to haunt your imagination now.”’ 
‘*T hope so,” answered Ruth, drearily; “for I 
need sleep so much.” 


‘‘To-night you shall stay with me.”’ 

‘Yes, I shall like that. It kills me to sleep so 
near that empty nursery. Sometimes I get up 
in the night, and think I must find my babe in 
the little nest we lined for him with so much care. 
You and I; for you have always been good 
to me, Lady Rose. But it is always empty, 
empty !” 

Ruth lifted both hands to her face, and sobbed 
piteously, moaning out now and then, 

‘My child, my child!” 

Then her distress softened down into weary 
sighs, and she lay back in her chair, so worn 
with suffering, that exhaustion seemed like rest. 

Lady Rose began to tread the carpet more 
softly, as she saw this mockery of repose stealing 
upon her friend. Then she stole up to the chair, 
bent over the pale face, and kissed it, with ten- 
der sorrow in her own beautiful features. 

Ruth felt the kiss, but did not move. In her 
dreary weight of sorrow, she longed to be alone. 
Even the sweet presence of her friend oppressed 
her. 

‘She is asleep, and there is still light in the 
sky,’ thought Lady Rose, looking wistfully 
through the window; and moving softly across 
the carpet, she took up a scarf that had been flung 


$upon the couch, and throwing it over her head, 


went hurriedly down stairs, and into the Park. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





EVERY-DAY DRESSE 


S, GARMENTS, ETO. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, first, this month, a walking-costume 
for a young lady, of gray cashmere. The under- 


skirt, which is made just to touch the ground, is 
very narrow, being but a trifle over three yards 
in width. It is kilt plaited, the plaiting being 
about three-quarters of a yard deep, where it is 
joined to what is best described as a deep yoke, 
gored to fit the figure in front, and a few gathers 
tugt at the back. Allow nine yards in width for ! 
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the kilt plaiting. The tunic is trimmed above 
the hem with a band of black velvet ribbon, one 
and a half inches wide, looped up at the back 
and sides to form a pouf. The bodice is a simple 
round basque, known as cuirass, that is, close- 
fitting around the hips, and equally long all 
around; this is trimmed with a similar band of 
velvet as that upon the tunic. Coat-sleeves, with 


a narrow cuff of cashmere, the velvet band placed 
upon the outside seam of the sleeve, six inches 
high, fastened by three buttons ; the buttons may 
be velvet or oxydized silver. Chatelain-bag of 
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velvet, with straps of velvet fastening at the waist. { shape, so universal. The trimming consists of 
Fifteen yards of cashmere will be required for } knife-plaiting of brown silk, but it would look very 
this costume, and one piece of velvet ribbon. We } well made of the same material as the dress, and 
need hardly add, that the tunic and basque of } much more economical, unless one has an old silk 
cashmere can be worn over any black silk skirt, dress, the best part of which to utilize for this 
if preferred. } kind of trimming. The casaque is loose in front 

On the preceding page, is another costume, sim- } and is cut into the figure at the back, but does 
not fit closely. It is trimmed with the knife 
plaiting, like the tunic. The coat-sleeves termi- 
nate with a similar plaiting, headed by a band of 
ribbon, tied in a bow, with ends, at the back of 
the sleeve. A plaited frill forms the collar, and 
the buttons are of brown silk. This will re- 
quire from sixteen to eighteen yards of single- 
width material; and bege can be bought from 
thirty-seven and a half cents, single-width, up 
to one dollar and fifty cents, double-width 
--a very serviceable material for every-day 
wear. 


¥ 


U 


ple and suitable for either house or street. It is 
of brown bege, a pretty, soft, and inexpensive 
woolen material, suitable for this season. The 
skirt has a quadruple plait forming the back} Opposite is another more dressy toilet, and 
breadth ; the sides and front breadths being kilt } more ‘suitable for visiting, made of black cash- 
plaited. The tunic forms a square tablier, and is mere, trimmed with silk or velvet. The under- 
draped at the back, under a brown silk or ribbon skirt has two bias flounces, six inches deep, 
sash. This square tablier is quite new, and a} finished on the edge with a binding one and a 
pleasant variation on the inevitable pointed apron- | ‘half inches deep, of silk or velvet. The heading 
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above the second flounce consists of six small 
gathered puffs. The tunic is square in form, 
rather shorter than usual, and is finished with a 
wide band and two narrow ones, as may be seen, 
the wide one four inches, the narrow one same as 
those upon the flounces. This tunic is tied at the 
back with wide sash ends, trimmed to match. 
The basque fits the figure, and is open at the 
back, trimmed to match. Pockets ornament the 
sides, and the coat-sleeves have a deep-pointed } 
cuff. No trimming upon the bodice except the } 
standing collar. Such a black dress will be the 
most useful addition to a scanty wardrobe, as it 
is suitable for almost any ordinary occasion ; and 





black cashmere looks well and wears longer than 
any other black material. Can be bought from 
one dollar per yard up, double: width. 

On the preceding page is @ costume of woolen 
plaid for a young miss. The skirt has three 
narrow flounces, headed hy a narrow frill, and 
is made of plain, gray cashmere, bego, or any 
other pretty woolen material. The tunic is of 
two shades of black and gray plaid, trimmed with 
a band of the plain material, and a nice woolen 
fringe, of ihe kind known as camel’s-hair fringe, } 
Cost from forty to fifty cents per yard. This } 
tunic forms an apron-front, gathered at the sides, 
and the tack is cut in one long, straight breadth 
of doub’e-width muterial, puffed at the back.. 





The jacket-bodice is of plaid, trimmed down the 
middle of the back with the plain material, end- 
ing in deep tabs. This same trimming forms the 
cuff for the sleeves and the lower part of the 
collar for the neck. Blue and green plaid over 
a very dark-blue or green plain under-skirt, may 
be substituted for the gray and black. These 
gray plaids will be very much worn the coming 
season by young girls Eight yards of plaid, and 
eight yards of plain stuff will be required. 

Opposite is a suit for a little boy of two to four 
years. It is made of white flannel or pique, for 
a dress suit, and of navy-blue, or brown, for every- 
day wear. The back of the skirt is laid in kilt 
plaits. The front, from the neck, is cut in one 
piece, and is double-breasted, buttoning on the 
right side. The back and sides of the waist ter- 
minate in pointed tabs, which are ornamented by 
three rows of braid, put on lengthwise. Pointed 
cuff and sailor collar of white linen. There is a 
wide sash of the material of the suit, which is put 
on loosely, and confined at the right side, under 
a buckle. Nothing could be prettier for a little 
boy. 


Above we give a suit for a little boy of two 
to three years. It is more simple, only a kilted 
skirt on to a round waist, with deep sailor collar, 
and a sash that is tied at the back. Long, dark 
stockings to match, are to be worn with both 
these suits. 
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A sleeveless jacket, of black cashmere or silk, ; what shabby toilet. Black worsted or silk braid 


“braided and trimmed with guipure lace. This ; may be used, and jet beads sewed on, if desired. 
H — 


any lady can make for herself, and worn over an ; We give the front and back of this jacket in the 
old dress, quite freshens up an otherwise some- { accompanying designs 





CRAVAT-END—MODERN POINT LACE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





This arabesque may bé worked in white braid, ; preferred. Plain tape braid is used, and th 
and used as an applique, on the end of a black } spaces filled in with a variety of lace stitches. A 
neck-tye, or it may be carried out in black, if! picot edge is added when the work is finishe.. 





WATER-PROOF CLOAK FOR A YOUNG MISS. 


—— 


BY EMILY H. MAT. 


n™ 


The material of which this cloak is to be made } wear. The cape is bordered with worsted fringe, 
is water-proof tweed. The fashionable colors this | that matches in color the tweed selected for the 
year are bottle-green, heather-brown, and dark, cloak. Our pattern consists of four pieces—one 
mottled purple ; scarlet is also in vogue for country i front, half of back, half of cape. and one pocket. 
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No. 1. Haur or Fron. } No.3. Har or Cape. 
No. 2. Hatror Back. - i No. 4. Pocker. 





EMBROIDERED BED-POCKET 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB. 


Made of gray linen, worked with scarlet wool 
in satin stitch and overcast stitch. Round the 
edges of the pocket and flaps thick scarlet worst- 
ed cord is sewn, and at the three upper corners 


are fastened metal rings, overcast with scarier 
wool. A scarlet cord is passed through chest 
rings, as shown in the illustration, and scarlet 
tassels are attached to complete the Jesign. 





INSERTION. 





FANCY NEEDLE-BOOK, WITH DETAIL OF STRIPE 


‘ 
BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


The needle-book consists of a square cushion, } edges, and embroidered with different colored 
framed in black polished cane, and lined with } purse-silks, in satin and overcast stitch. Bows 
cardboard. Our illustration gives, in its original } and loops of bright-blue satin ribbon. The inside 
size, the design for the embroidery on the cushion. } is finished with leaves of white flannel, with 
The ground is of white cloth, vandyked round the * button-hole edges. 
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DESIGN FOR DARNING ON NET. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


inate 


met 


This insertion is specially intended for veils, 
fichus, etc. The ground is plain net, and the § 


silk. 
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EDITOR’S 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Axrietic Fasnions, So CaLLED!—An attempt was made 
recently, in London, to introduce what were called artistic 
fashions. A popular landscape and figure painter gave a 
reception, at which the various ladies who were guests, ignor- 
ing the fashions of the day, appeared in historical costumes, 
that they considered beautiful, or in fancy costumes, which 
they had “ evoked,” as the Germans say, “out of their own 
consciousness”, This attempt to dethrone fashion, however, 
was a signal failure. We have never heard of anybody 
wearing any of these costumes since, 

The reason is not far to seek. A well-bred woman avoids, 
above everything else, making herself conspicuous, and to 
wear a costume, that deviates too much from the prevailing 
mode, is to do this. Taste in dress should, therefore, be ex- 
ercised within certain limits. The fashions of the day may 
be modified to suit the wearer's individual style; but they 
cannot be entirely ignored. A woman, who should walk 
down Walnut Street in Philadelphia, or the Fifth Avenue 
in New York, or Beacon Street in Boston, wearing the tower- 
ing head-dress of a century ago, would draw a crowd after 
her as great as follows an Indian chief in his paint and 
feathers. This is, of course, an ordeal from which every 
modest woman shrinks. 

We have seen several attempts, in this country, to get up 
so-called artistic dresses, but they have invariably made 
even pretty women look like guys. The style of one cen- 
tury cannot, safely, be imported into another: manners have 
changed; the costume becomes incongruous. Think of an 
auctioneer crying his wares, or a lawyer addressing a jury, 
in the velvet doublet and feathered hat of a cavalier of the 
time of Charles the First! It is just as absurd for a woman 
to dress like Henrietta Maria, or Marie Antoinette. Nay! 
it is an offence against true taste. The truth is that modern 
fashions, on the whole, are as graceful as any that have gone 
before. Of course, horrid things are sent out by third-rate 
designers here ; but, as a whole, the real Paris fashions are 
invariably in good taste. Worth never turned out a really 
ugly costume. We think we never engraved one. 

A lady, unless she wishes to be eccentric, must follow the 


TABLE : 


Psycue AnD VasE.—The legend of Psyche is one of the 
most beautiful in the old Greek mythology. How Venus 
grew jealous of her; how she was compelled to wander with 
her vase; and how she won happiness at last, is all told in 
antique poesy, and has been charmingly re-sung, in our own 
time, by Morris, in his “ Earthly Paradise.” The story of 
Psyche and Cupid has always been a favorite one with artists. 
Raphael painted the adventures of Psyche, in a series of 
pictures, the wonder of the world, in the Farnese Villa at 
Rome. These frescoes yet exist, and though nearly four 
centuries old, they are still the admiration of mankind. 
AGerman artist, R. Beyschlug, has recently painted the 
picture we engrave; a work of rare merit, and one difficult 
to rival: and hence we give it a place in “ Peterson.” 

Be Earty In Tue Fre.p.—Do not lose a single day in 
securing your club subscribers for 1876! If you put it off, 
somebody else may get ahead of you. Write to us for a 
specimen copy to assist you: we send specimens for such 
purposes, gratis. “Peterson” has never been so good as it 
will be next year, for that being the Centennial, we shall 
have special facilities for excelling. No matter how many 
other magazines or newspapers are taken in a family, this 
one will be indispensable. 

A Mire Drier in Heart Disease is now followed by the 
best French physicians. Under this treatment, in cases of 
active hypertrophy, the palpitations diminish, and also the 
congested condition of the heart, the brain, and the lungs. 
Milk, as a diet for the sick, is becoming, indeed, a favorite 
one, in very many other diseases, and we have known some 
remarkable cures effected by it, especially affections of the 
stomach, 

THREE SuBscriBeERs, at a dollar and sixty cents each, will 
entitle you to a copy, gratis, of the superb premium engrav- 
{ ing for 1876, (size 24 by 20 inches,) “ Curistwas MorRNING.” 
’ Similar pictures bring five dollars at retail stores. Yet for 
} $4.80 you get not only this magnificent steel engraving, but 

also three copies of “ Peterson” for 1876, and postage paid 
} at that. 


‘ 
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Warer-Lities Can Be Grown ‘ARTIFICIALLY.—Sink in 


fashions, at least in a modified degree. ‘The first requisite } 


to dressing well yourself, is to know what is going to be ‘ the ground an old cask, and cover the bottom with peat and 
worn, You may then adapt the style to suit your com- | swamp mud, and then fill it with water. Early in the spring 
plexion, etc. But you cannot entirely ignore it. } place water-lily roots in the earth at the bottom of the arti- 


— ficial pond, and by June you will have lilies in full bloom. 
Our Novetets ror Next Year.—We are able to promise : 


our subscribers something unusually fine in the way of nove- i Turse Are THE Times in which to save a dollar by sub- 


lets for next year. First of all will be “Tug Days or '76,” } scribing for “ Peterson’s Magazine.” Other first-class maga- 
by Mrs. Ann S, Stephens. This is not only one of the most \ zines are so much dearer, that even full-price subscribers 
* powerful stories she has ever written, but a faithful picture { get “Peterson” for from one to two dollars less than they 
of the life and manners of “ the times that tried men’s souls#’ { can get others, while club-subscribers get it for even less. 
For the Centennial year it is exactly the thing. Then there ; oo 
will be a novelet of the first century, “Tae Davguter oF } Our Cotorep Patrern for this month is to be worked on 
JERUSALEM,” by one of our oldest contributors, though not )} Java canvas in black. These Tidy patterns are so popular 
a very frequent one, we regret to say, Mrs. Mary V. Spencer. { that we are continually being asked for new ones. This is 
The action of this story turns on the persecutions of the } particularly effective, full of humor and point. 
early Christians, the fall of Jerusalem, etc., etc. It is in a} 
different vein from any we have ever had, and will be valu- A Sincte Frower, if you can get no more, gives an air of 
able, historically, as well as on other grounds. The other } incalculable refi t to the table, af ‘breakfast, dinner, 
novelets will be announced in the Prospectus, in our next } or supper. 
number. Meantime begin to get up your clubs for 1876. ; 
Never before has “ Peterson” been so desirable as it will 
be during the Centennial year. It will be more indispen- 
éable than ever before. 
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Lirs Is A Poor Tu1Ne without, at least, some little spice 
of the beautiful. It is like a dark cellar compared to ® 
sunshiny lawn. 
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REVIEW OF 


NEW BOOKS. 





Our New Premivm Enoravine For 1876.—It is our 
custom, as our old subscribers know, to engrave, every year, 
a large-sized stee] plate, fur framing, at a cost of from one to 
two thousand dollars, as a premium for getting up certain of 
our clubs. Many persons, we find, prefer such a premium 
even to an extra copy of the magazine; while others wish 
to earn both an extra copy and an engraving to frame and 
hang on the walls. The plate for next year will be in a 
different vein from any we have had for several years, and 
will be desirable, therefore, for its novelty as well as for its 
own intrinsic beauty. It will be of the usual size, (24 by 20,) 
and has been engraved expressly for us by Illman Brothers, 
in their most brilliant style. The subject is,“ Curistmas 
Mornin.” It represents two little ones, still in their night- 
dresses, knocking at papa and mamma’s “hamber-door, in 
the early morning, to wish them a “ Merry Christmas.” Very 
rarely is an artist felicitous enough, to think of so good a 
theme, or to design so effective a picture. Every mother, 
nay! every woman, more than that, every one who loves 
little children, will be charmed with this picture, and will 
wish fora copy. The easiest way to obtain a copy is to get 
up a club for this magazine for 1876! 


Nevrateia May Be Miricatep, if not absolutely cured, 
by a mixture of equal parts of chloral hydrate and camphor‘ 
locally applied. Dr. Lenox Browne, an English physician 
of eminence, says, that, in every case, it affords instanta- 
neous relief. 


Tue Music in * Pererson.”—The Lockport (N. Y.) Times 
says: “ We venture to assert that two dollars, the price of 
a subscription for a year, could not purchase the music 
which twelve numbers contain, aside from the other at- 
tractions.” 


Back NUMBERS OF THIS MAGAZINE can always be supplied 
by the publisher. If news-dealers say they cannot get them, 
it is because they will not take the trouble to order them. 
In such cases, write to us, and we will furnish them. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Way We Live Now. By Anthony Trollope. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—This, the last fiction from the 
pen of that popular writer, the author of “ Barchester 
Towers,” has been rather severely handled by the British 
press, especially by the Saturday Review. The point made 
is that the characters represent such despicable types of hu- 
manity, that it is unfair to quote them as specimens of the 
“Way We Live Now.” But this seems to us hypercritical. 
Mr. Trollope does not pretend, in this fiction, and it would 
be impossible in any fiction, to describe evéry phase of co- 
temporary society: all he undertakes to do is to picture cer- 
tain phases of it; and in this, certainly, he has not gone 
beyond the truth. Such swindlers as Melmotte do exist, and 
during their brief sway are made much of; and such mise- 
rable wretches as Sir Felix Carbury ; and even such girls as 
Georgiana Lowestaffe. The great point the novel makes 
is that English society is honeycombed with a vulgar, almost 
insane worship of mere wealth ; and a very eminent Eng- 
lishman assured the writer of this, quite recently, that such 
was the real canker of his nation. The fact is it is because 
the sketch is so terribly true that the London journals assail 
Mr. Trollope. We find the book, as a work of art, hardly 
inferior even to his best fictions, with but one cardinal fault, 
its rather excessive length. Asa picture of the latter quarter 
of the nineteenth century, in England, it is far more reliable 
than were the Comedies of Congreve, Farquhar, and others 
of the close of the seventeenth, though Macauley made, as 
we all know, such extensive use of them, and has been prais- 
ad for doing it. The work, in its American form, is neatly 
printed. 


The Novels and Romances of Sir Walter Scott. People’s Edi- 
tion, 5 vols.,8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—The 
American people ought to be, as we believe they are, the 
most intelligent on the face of the earth; for nowhere is 
good reading so cheap, and therefore so accessible to the 
masses ; and it is reading that makes the intelligent man or 
woman. Here, for example, is an edition of Sir Walter Scott, 
of which each novel can be had separately for twenty-five 
cents, or the whole for five dollars. When first published, 
abroad, the novels suld for eight dollars each! To praise 
Scott is “to gild refined gold.” Yet we cannot resist quot- 
ing what a recent eminent English critic has said of him. 
“It is the great virtue of Scott’s |poetry, and of his novels 
also,” says the Principal Sharp, L.L. D., of Edinburgh, “ that, 
quite forgetting self, they describe man and outward nature, 
broadly. freely, truly, as they are. All contemporary lite- 
rature, goes to work in the exactly opposite direction, shap- 
ing men and things after patterns self-originated from 
within, describing and probing human feelings and motives 
with an analysis so searching, that all manly impulse with- 
ers before it, and single-hearted straightforwardness be- 
comes a thing impossible. Against this whole tendency of 
modern poetry and fiction, so weakening, 80 morbidly self- 
conscious, so unhealthily introspective, what more effective 
antidote, than the bracing atmosphere of Homer, and Shaks- 
peare, and Scott ?” 
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A Double Wedding ; or How She Was Won. By Mrs. C. A. 
Warfield. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.— 
This is by the author of “The Household of Bouverie,” a 
novel, which. when it first appeared, created a very great 
sensation. So good a judge as Marian Harland, herself one 
of the most popular of American writers, said of it,“ As a 
piece of imaginative writing I have seen nothing to equal 
it since the days of Edgar A. Poe.” Other competent critics, 
including J. G. Saxe and George Ripley, spoke of it in terms 
hardly less eulogistic. In this more recent novel, Mrs. War- 
field quite maintains her reputation, keeping up the interest 
of the story unflaggingly. There is nothing of the milk- 
and-water schoo] in “ A Double Wedding ;” the style is for- 
cible, the incidents absorbing, the conception bold and strik- 
ing. The reader is enchained from the very first chapter. 
It is a book, which, once begun, cannot easily be laid aside 
until finished. The volume is handsomely printed and 
bound. 


Statement of Reasons for Embracing the Doctrines and Dis- 
closures of Emanuel Swedenborg. By the Rev. George Bush. 
1 wol., 16 mo. New York: E. Hazzard Swinney.—This is ene 
of a series of tracts, published under Swedenborgian aus- 
pices, called the “ New Church Tracts.” Dr. Bush was Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the New York University. A biogra- 
phical sketch of him accompanies the tract. 


The Household of Bouverie. By Mrs. C. A. Warfield. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A new edition 
of a novel, which, when first published, took its place at 
once in American literature. It is a story, too, that will 
well repay a second perusal. Very handsomely printed 
and bound. 


The Court of Queen Mary. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—In this 
historica] novel, we have well-drawn characters, fidelity to 
the events of the times, and an interesting plot. With some 
people historical novels have gone out of fashion; but we 
confess that we still read them with pleasure. 








Isabel of Bavaria. By Alexander Dumas. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is one of the Lest 
of the historical novels of the late Alexander Dumas. The 
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time is the reign of Charles the Sixth of France, a time 
2 fertile in romantic incidents, of which the author has avail- 


‘ ed himself with great skill. It is a cheap edition, 
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OPprNntons oF THE PreEss.—The popularity of “ Peterson” 
increases as it growa older. Everywhere the newspapers 
speak of it “as the cheapest and best.” Says the Kansas 
Patriot: “The August number‘is received, and justly merits 
the reputation it has gained of being the leading literary 
and fashion monthly. The beautiful engraving, ‘ In a Pout,’ 
is of itself worth half the subscription.” The Randolph 
(Mass.) Register says: “Peterson for July is a superb num- 
ber. Its rich and racy reading has a wonderful effect upon 
the family, especially with the ladies. It is a magazine that 
is a prize to any household, and should be a regular monthly 
visitor,” The Pendleton (W. Va.) News says: “ It cannot be 
surpassed; some of the best talent in the country contributes 
to its reading matter.” The Kansas Chronicle says: “In 
cheapness and quality it cannot be surpassed.” The Centre 
Point (Iowa) Weekly says: “It should grace every lady’s 
table in the land.” The Monroe (La.) Intelligencer says: 
“ Its fashions alone are worth the subscription price.” The 
Moberly Mo.) Monitor says: “Those who have not already 
subscribed for this excellent magazine should do so at 
once.” Now get up your clubs for 1876! 


Mas. Sournwortn'’s Comptete Works.—T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, have just 
published an entire new, complete, and uniform edition of 
all the celebrated works written by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth. This edition is in duodecimo form, and is 
printed on the finest of white paper, and is complete in 
thirty-nine volumes, and each volume is bound in the very 
best manner, in morocco cloth, with a full gilt back, and 
sold at the low price of $1.75 a volume, or $68.25 for a full 
and complete set. Every Family, and every Library in this 
Country, should have in it a complete set of this new and 
beautiful edition. 

Copies of either, or all, will be sent per first mail, post-paid, 
to any one, to any place, on remitting price of ones wanted 
to the publishers, T. B, Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, 
Pa., or they will be found for sale by all booksellers. T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers have just issued a New Catalogue of 
their Publications, which they will send to any person 
writing for one, in which will be found a full list of the 
names of all Mrs. Southworth’s works. 


WE PRE-PAY THE PostaGE, remember, on “ Peterson” to 
all mail suhscribers. Persons getting up clubs for 1876 
should be particular to explain this to those they ask to sub- 
scribe. Until this year, subscribers had to pay the postage, 
at their own offices, at an additional expense of twelve 
cents each, and sometimes of twenty-four. The prices now 
asked for “ Peterson” include the postage, making it really 
cheaper than ever. Bear this in mind. Thus, in 1874, we 
sent four copies for $6.50: but the subscriber, as well as the 
club agent, had afterward to pay 12 cents each for postage, 
making the total, $7.10. Now we send the same club, post- 
age-paid, for $6.80. The same is true, and generally to an 
even greater extent, of all the other clubs, 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads, Address Pererson’s MaGaging, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. X.—Diseases or THE EyELips— Continued. 


Little abscesses, with yellow points, are apt to form in the 
Meibomian glands, which stud the edges of the eyelids, and 








sometimes the swelling is so great that when there is but 
one, it may resemble the common stye. This small accu- 
mulation of pus is readily removed by a needle’s puncture, 
followed by a little pressure. A hordeolum, or stye, is simi- 
lar to a small boil, forming in and projecting from the edge 
of the eyelid. It is a little tumefaction of a dark-red color, 
very hard, attended at first by a feeling of stiffness, and itch- 
ing, and, as it increases, by a great degree of pain for its size. 
In delicate, irritable children, fever, with restlessness, is 
present. Suppuration takes place slowly; it points, bursts, 
and discharges a small quantity of thick pus, when it sub- 
sides and disappears for a time, but is apt to be reproduced, 
especially in scrofulous children. In adults this affection 
seems to depend upon late hours, use of spirituous liquors, 
pickles, pepper, mustard, cheese, etc. 

A few doses of pulsatilla, in drop, or even quarter-drop 
doses, wil! nearly always blight the stye in the beginning; 
80, also, will the rubbing of it with the finger, moistened 
with turpentine, several times during the day. But to pre- 
vent their return, or re-forming, attention should be paid to 
the condition of the stomach and bowels. In the incipient 
stage cold cloths, saturated with vinegar and water, may 

»e used to arrest it. If suppuration appears, a little poultice 
of ground elm and flaxseed, with powdered lobelia, is most 
soothing and applicable, and will hasten the suppuration 
process. Ifslow as to bursting, open it, when the yellow 
spot appears, with a delicate-pointed lancet, press out the 
pus, and continue to poultice for a day or two, 

Sometimes the little cavity needs touching with caustic, 
or alum. An emetic and purge will be found useful in 
many cases of children where due care has not been ob- 
served in their eating, and constipation exists. 

Warts are not uncommon on the edges of the eyelids, 
which, if they hang by a slender connection to the surface, 
can be most readily and safely got rid of by snipping them 
off with scissors, or tying them tightly with a waxed silken 
thread. Solution of carbonate of soda or potash constantly 
applied, will often disperse them in the earlier stages. 

Naevus Maturnus, or mother’s mark, is a little red spot—a 
series of broken blood-vessels—appearing upon an infant's 
face, eyelids, or elsewhere, at birth. When the babe cries, 
the naevus assnmes a more vivid and distended state. Some 
naive, though livid at Lirth, spont ly disappear. Some- 
times they grow toa certain size, or degree, and then cease 
to enlarge, or gradually wither and contract. and disappear. 
Hence the application used before the spontaneous disap- 
pearance gets the credit of the cure. Many of these spots 
disappear during or after a severe illness, which reduces the 
general powers of nutrition ; some, after retaining a certain 
size, remain stationary for life, varying only at times in in- 
tensity of color, A slight blow, or some unknown source of 
irritation, will sometimes excite a mere stain-like spec into 
‘an uncontrollable state. 

Various methods are adopted to destroy these spots, only 
a few of which can be resorted to by mothers. A physician 
or surgeon must generally be consulted. 

If a naevus is small, and not increasing in size, it is as 
well to let it alone, or at most to cover its surface every 
second or third day with collodion, applied by a camel’s-hair 
pencil, which, drying, contracts the vessels ; or penciling it 
in like manner with colorless tincture of iodine. Mothers 
can also sometimes succeed by applying constantly lint 
steeped in a strong solution of alum, fastened over the part 
with a bandage, and frequently wetted. If, after some days 
or weeks, the part becomes white, and flatter and firmer, and 
if, sovA after, little firm, white spots form’‘on the surface, the 
cure is certain, 

Such applications as solutions of alum and lunar caustic, 
cannot be applied to the eyelids. 

If these simple measures do not sacceed, the surgeon 
resorts to vaccination, caustics, setons, ligatures, dissec- 
tions, etc. 
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HOME AFFAIRS. 


Cuoosrne Your Freniture.—One of the first considera- 
tions in the choice of furniture is neither its beauty nor its 
rarity, but its effect in some particular spot. In purchasing 
this or that article we should remember where it is to stand 
and its probable relative bearing with its surroundings. 
Any of us, when we get accustomed toa house, must be ready 
to admit that rooms vary endlessly in their conditions, even 
in two houses run up on precisely the same pattern. The 
light fulls differently, the out-look is not the same, we have 
some special arrangement of our own, or some peculiar fur- 
niture which altogether changes the mise en scene. This 
variety is one of the strongest arguments against the pur- 
chase of the stereotyped class of furniture, pieces of which 
are made by the dozen. A certain cabinet may do in this 
room, but not in that; a massive book-case may do in an 
empty space, but in a more crowded room it overpowers and 
kills everything else. Another consideration, certainly not 
less important than its effect, is the usefulness of furniture 
—its suitableness, so to speak, for the ends for which it is 
designed. This cannot be too much insisted upon. We 
should buy a table because it will stand firm upon its legs, 
a chair because it is strong enough to carry us, a drawer 
because it goes easily in and out, a mirror because you can 
pee your face in it,and blinds because they will keep out 
the sun. Such primary requisites as these are sometimes 
ignored in modern manufacture, although they were not in 
the old. Indeed, the superiority of old over new furniture, 
in this and in almost every other respect, is quite incontest- 
pble. 
jolid way our grandfathers made it, the better. Buy, if pos- 
sible, furniture of this kind: if not, get as near like it as 
possible. To buy only good articles, buy slowly, thought- 
fully, and with judgment, are the leading principles by 
which people furnishing should be guided, and they can 
hardly fail in achieving snecess. In the long run, too, this 
is the cheapest way to furnish your house, fora poor article 
is always dear. 





GAMES. 


Tae Latest Metrnop or Piayine Croquet.—The latest 
method of playing croquet is to set the hoops so that they 
shall be less than eight yards from one boundary. Each 
player is compelled to run the middle hoop four times. A 
late variation of the game is to have two four-ball games, 
one set starting from each end ofthe lawn. 1f a ball belong- 
ing to the other set is in the way, it may be taken up, and 
replaced. By a rule just adopted, at starting, the player's 
ball is to be placed one foot from the first hoop and opposite 
its centre, instead of a mallet’s length, as formerly. The 
object is to maks the first hoop a certainty, and so to bring 
all the balls into play atonce. Ifthe first hoop is missed, 
the ball is not taken up, but remains where it lies, and is 
liable to be made use of by the other balls, whether they 
have run the first hoop or not. This puts a player at the 
first stroke of his first turn in precisely the same relation 
to all the balls as he is at the commencement of al! subse- 
quent turns. Thus, a player may at his first turn play cither 
for a hoop or a roquet. Formerly he had to run the first 
hoop before playing for a roquet, now he may play for a 
roquet before taking any hoop. Striking a ball tight Is 
abojished, but pegging out is retained. It is a sore point, 
especially with ladies, when about to go out, to have one’s 
plans spoilt by an adversary who knocks you outside the 
boundary, but this is in the chances of war, and makes the 
game more interesting 


The sooner we get back to making furniture, in the } 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Ray Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
foal housekeeper. 

VEGETABLES. 

Iyonnaise Potatoes.—Boiled or steamed potatoes left fronr 
the dinner, may be prepared @ la Lyonnaise for the next 
day’s breakfast. The potatoes are peeled and silced; then 
peel and slice one or more onions, which put into a frying- 
pan with butter ; fry until the onions are turning yellowish, 
when you add the slices of potatces, Keep tossing now and 
then until the potatoes are fried and somewhat yellow. Salt 
to taste, and serve warm. Persons who do not like onions 
may make potato sauéées. Put butter in a frying-pan, and 
when melted, turn the slices of potatoes in, toss now and 
then as above, and serve warm. 


Minestra, an Italian Dish—Cut up three or four potatoes, 
add a proportionate quantity of beans, dried ones best, 
onions, carrots, and celery, sliced; and, if in season, sliced 
vegetable marrow and pumpkin rind. Boil all these in @ 
quarter of a suuce-pan of water till the potatoes are quite 
soft, adding, of course, salt. Then add a quarter of a pound 
of rice or maccaroni; boil a little longer, as the-rice ought 
not to be soft, and before taking off the fire, add an ounce of 
butter, a spoonful of fine olive oil, and as much Parmesian 
cheese ; stir a few minutes and serve. 

Maitre @ Hotel Potatoes.—Steam, peel, and slice the pota- 
tues ; set a pan on the fire, with butter in it, and, as soon as 
melted, add a teaspoonful of flour. Stir with a wooder 
spoon until the butter and flour tarn of a golden color; add 
then one pint or one quartof milk, according to the quan, 
tity of potatoes; salt to taste. Give one boil, and take off. 
Add the potatoes, put the pan on a slow fire fortwelve or 
fifteen minutes, stirring the while, and adding a teaspoon- 
ful of chopped parsley beaten with two tablespoonfuls of 
milk and two or more yolks of eggs. Serve warm. 


Another Way.—Steam potatoes, then peel,and cut them in 
pieces, which you pu in a pan with a piece of butter, a 
little chopped parsley, salt, and pepper; toss now and then 
for two or three minutes. and serve warm. 

Onions.—Bake them in the oven a good, rich brown, in @ 
sauce composed of a little broth and butter, with pepper 
and salt. Spanish onions are best stewed in brown gravy. 
They are also good put whole into a sauce-pan, with about 
an ounce and a half of butter to each onion, and allowed to 
stew for about an hour, or until done. A little pepper and 
salt should be added, A dessert-spoonful of mushroom 
catchup, put in just at the last, takes off the richness of the 
gravy. 

Risotto, also an Italian Dish.—Take a quarter of a pound of 
rice, qoil it, with sufficient salt. in a little more water than 
will cover it, until the rice begins to swell ; it must not get 
too soft. Then adda b pinch of saffron, just to color it, or, if 

ible, a tab) 1 of tomato sauce ; also about an ounce 
of butter, and as much grated cheese; stir fora few mo- 
ments, and serve. This is for four people. 





PICKLES. 


Tomato Pickle.—Cut half a peck of ripe tomatoes into quar- 
ters, lay them on dishes, and sprinkle over them half a 
pound of salt. The next day drain the juice from them 
through a hair sieve, into a stew-pan, and boil it for half an 
hour with three dozen of small capsicums and half a pound 
of eschalots; then add the tomatoes, which sheuld be ready 
pulped through a strainer. Boil the whole for thirty min- 
utes longer, then fill wide-necked bottles with the pickle 
while it is quite hot; cork and dip the necks into melted 
bottle-resin or cement. To make sauce, the pickle should 
be mixed with gravy or melted butter. 
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To Pickle Cucumbers.—Make choice of those which are 
small, and not too old; put them in jars, and pour over 
them a brine made of two-thirds of water and one of vine- 
gar, with salt in the proportion of a pound to three pints of 
liquid. Put the brine on the fire till the salt is melted, let 
it stand to settle, and before you use it pour it off clear 
When you wish to use the cucumbers, take the rind off, and 
dress them in the same way as the fresh cucumber. 

Plums in Vinegar.—Gather the plums with the stalks, prick 
them with a needle, and put them, with layers of cloves 
and cinnamon, into glass jars. For every four pounds of 
plums boil up two pounds of sugar, and one quart of best 
vinegar, and pour it warm over the plums, Next day pour 
off the vinegar, boil it up again, and pour over the fruit. 
This must be repeated a third time. Tie up with bladder. 
This preserve improves much by keeping. 

To Pickle Green Tomatoes.—Slice one peck of green toma- 
toes; take one gallon of vinegar, six tablespoonfuls of 


3. For a pint of milk, half an ounce of cocoa, an ounce 
and a half of corn flour, two tablespoonfuls of raw sugar. 
Mix all well together into a thick paste, with cold milk; 
after which, add the rest of the milk; mix well; boil over 
a gentle fire, stirring all the time, till it begins to thicken. 
Just before taking it off the fire, add a teaspoonful of the 
essence of vanilla; pour it into a mould; let it stand on ice, 
or in acold place, for a few hours, when it will be fit to 
turn out. 

4. Take a pint of raw cream, half a pound of loaf-sugar, 
one ounce of isinglass, the thin rind and juice of two 
lemons, and a wineglass of rum or brandy. Whisk the 
sugar in the cream for ten minutes, then add the other in- 
gredients gradually; and as soon as it begins to settle, pour 
it into the mould. When cold, turn it out. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Roman Pudding.—Butter a basin, and line it with boiled 





whole cloves, four of allspice, two of salt, one of mace, and 
eoneof Cayenne pepper, Boil the vinegar and spices to- 
gether ten minutes, put in the tomatoes, and let all boil 
together about a quarter ofan hour. When cold, put them 
in jars. 

CAKES. 

Ground Rice-Oake.—Take the weight of four eggs in ground 
rice, the same in loaf sugar, pounded and sifted; the same 
of fresh butter, beaten to a cream; the weight of two eggs 
in flour, the rind of half a lemon, grated. Mix the dry in- 
gredients thoroughly together, then add the butter, next the 
four eggs, well beaten, and, lastly, the juice of half a lemon, 
with halfa teaspoonful of carb of soda; beat thoroughly. 
Line a tin with buttered paper, put in the mixture, and 
bake immediately. The oven must be moderately quick at 
first putting in the cake; but when it has risen, it must be 
put backward in the oven to let it soak well. Some candied 
peel and citron may be put on the top of the cake, with 
white sugar-plums to ornament it, previously to putting it 
in the oven. The paper for lining the tin should be white 
writing-paper, well buttered, and skould be much higher 
than the tin. 

Soda Biscuits —Put two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar 
into one quart of flour; sift both together, and rub in 
thoroughly two large spoonfuls of butter. Put one tea- 
spoonful of soda into a tablespoonful of cold water, and stir 
till all is dissolved; then put it into a pint of cold water, and 
pour it on the flour. Stir together quickly. If it cannot be 
rolled out, add a little flour, but just as little as it is possible 
to roll out the biscuits with. Cut in shape, and bake im- 
mediately. The great secret of making good soda biscuits 
is, to sift the soda with the flour, to have the soda thoroughly 
dissolved ; the dough made as thin and as quickly as pos- 
sible, and baked immediately. 

Swiss Biscuit—Mix four ounces of fine flour, two ounces 
of sifted sugar, the grated peel of a lemou, and half a pound 
of butter, to a paste, with the white of an egg, and a suffi- 
cient quautity of milk. Boil it thin, cut inte buscuits, aud 
brush them over with the yolk of an egg, over which sift 
fine sugar. Bake them on tins. 

COLD SWEETS. 


Lemon Oream.—1, Dissolve half an onnce of isinglass in a 
cup of white wine ; add the juice of a large lemon and three 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. Strain it into a mould, 
and when nearly cold, fill it up with cream, (about one 
pint,) and stir it up; ice, if necessary. Turn it out. 





2. Three eggs, equal weight of butter, sugar, and fiour. 
Beat all well together twenty minutes; spread the mixture, 
half an inch thick, over a buttered baking-tin; bake it for 
ten minutes, then take it out of the oven, and spread it with 
raspberry or strawberfy jam. Roll it up, and put it into 
the oven again for a short-time. 





i, round like a beehive; have ready veal, ham, 
tongue, chicken, or cold game, all cut very finely; an ounce 
of Parmesan cheese, anda little nutmeg, pepper, salt, lemon- 
peel, and Cayenne, two eggs, and a cupful of cream. Mix 
all together, and fill your basin. Boil for half an hour. 
When cold, turn it out and glaze it. It may be eaten hot; 
then serve it with good rich gravy. 

Meat Jelly.—Cut some dressed meat (beef or mutton) into 
slices smaller than for hash; season them with salt and 
pepper. Dissolve some gelatine in one pint of good, clear 
stock ; arrange the slices of meat in a mould, with slices of 
hard-boiled eggs. Fill up the mould with the stock, and 
put it into the oven for halfan hour. Let it stand till quite 
cold, turn it out, and garnish with water-cress. 

Souce Feet.—After they are nicely scraped and cleaned, 
boil them in water that has a little salt in it, until they are 
tender; then take them out, and put them in cold spiced 
vinegar. The water that they were boiled in, if allowed to 
boil longer, will jelly. This can be poured over the feet. 
Pig’s-feet are the best to souse, They can either be eaten 
cold, or fried brown in butter. 


To Clean Marble—Take two parts of common soda, one 
part of pumice-stone, and one part of finely-powdered chalk ; 
sift it through a fine sieve, and mix it with water; then rub 
it well all over the marble, and the stains will be removed. 
Then wash the marble over with soap and water, and it 
will be as clean as it was at first. 

Cleaning Tinware.—The best thing for cleaning tinware is 
common soda, Damp a cloth, and dip in soda, and rub the 
ware briskly, after which wipe dry. Any blackened or 
dirty ware can be made to look as well as new. 


~~ 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER, 

Fie. t.—Carriace-Dress or Viotet Vetvet.—Under- 
dress has one deep flounce. The over-dress falls low on the 
right side, and is looped up high on the left, and is trimmed 
witha broad band of fur. The waist opens on the left side, 
and with the sleeves and velvet muff, is also trimmad with 
fur. Purple velvet bonnet. 

Fig. 11.—Watkine-Dress or Gray-GReen CameL’s-Harr. 
—Long cloak of gray-green cloth, with very large sleeves, 
trimmed with fur. , Green velvet bonnet. 

Fia. m.—Casafien-Danes or, Brack Megraisse.—The 
skirt is long and plain. Over-dress of black velvet, open in 
front, long at the sides, and slightly looped up at the back. 
The waist also has a black metalisse vest, .Coat-sleeves with 
very ‘deep cuffs. Black velvet hat, trimmed with black 
feathers, and a black velvet bow. 

Fia. 1v.— Receprion-DREss OF BLACK VELVET AND Poppy- 
CotoreEp S11Kk.—The entire front of the dress, except a vest- 
shaped piece on the body, is of black velvet ; the vest-shaped 
piece is of poppy-colored silk. Theoblack velvet is put on 
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in vandykes around the bottom of the poppy-colored skirt. ; 
Bands of black velvet also cross the skirt, holding it up in 
loose puffs. Large black velvet bow at the end of the upper } 
band. The violin back of poppy-colored silk is trimmed 
with small bows of black velvet. Sleeves of black velvet, 
with poppy-colored puff at the elbow. 

Fic. v.—Wa.kine-Dress.—The skirt is of fawn-colored 
silk. The back is rather long, and laid in flat plaits, down 
the middle of which are rows of large buttons, and falls over 
a deep plaited ruffle. The front is trimmed to the top with 
narrow plaited ruffles. The over-dress is of light nut-brown 
camel’s-hair, open in front, trimmed with a ruffle on each 
side ; it is looped up in complicated folds atthe back. Fawn- 
colored felt hat, trimmed with velvet the color of the dress. 

Fic. vi.—New Sry.x or Ficuv.—It can be made either 
of very thin muslin or of net, and trimmed with any kind 
of wide lace; in black it is less dressy, but looks very well 
over a rich-colored dress. 

Fig. vir.—WaLkING-Dress FoR FALL oF CHECKED AND 
Srrirep De Larne.—The lower-skirt is trimmed with a 
ficunce, bordered with a band of checked de laine. Above 
the flounce is a deep plaiting of the striped material. Over- 
skirt round in front, and square at the back, edged with a 
plaiting of the striped, with two bias bands of the checked 
above it. Jacket loose in front, and tight-fitting at the back. 
Sleeves with deep cuffs. 

Fic. vit.— WALKING-Dress FOR Faut or DaRK-BLUE AND 
Gray Foutarp S§itk.—The front of the skirt is trimmed 
with several hands of the silk, cut bias. The back is elabo- 
rately ruffled, and has a sash of dark-blue. The front and 
back of the waist, and sleeves, are of the plaid silk ; the side- 
pieces and long pieces, on either side of the dress, extending 
to the bottom, are of blue silk. Gray felt hat, trimmed 
with blue. 

GENERAL RemMARKS.—We give, this month, our usual 
variety of hats, head-dresses, bonnets, etc. Of the beauty of 
the hats we need say nothing, and it is almost impossible to 
describe them. The black metalisse paletot is edged with 
two ruffles of black silk, and has a plain hood, finished with 
a black ribbon bow. The black velvet spencer is finished 
with a black guipure lace, and is fastened across the front 
with rows of jet beads. A white crépe lisse, in quilling, 
goes around the neck and front. The pocket is of black 
velvet, with white net over it, and a rose with buds orna- 
ments it. We have seen, for evening-dress, some white lace 
pockets, from which clusters of flowers were apparently fall- 
ing. The dolman is of black poplin, with jet bead-braiding 
put on lengthwise, and trimmed with jet lace. The jacket 
is of black ribbed cloth, trimmed with black braid of two 
widths. The fronts are long and square, and the back short 
and full, and trimmed with pockets. The jacket is bordered 
with a band of white braid, having three narrow rows above. 
The brandebourgs consists of braid and gimp olives. The 
back is striped with braid, arranged in a fan-like form, each 
row terminating with an olive. 

For full dress, the hair continues to be dressed low on the 
neck, but it has been worn so for such a iength of time that 
a change must soon take place. 

We recommend to our economical readers, as a good way of 
utilizing two old dresses, a style that may be suggested by the 
fourth figure in our fashion-plate, if a train dress is needed. 

Some sensible people still wear the skirt sufficiently short 
to escape the ground; but we regret to say that the rather 
long skirt is still most popular, and this, combined with the 
close-fitting, tied-back skirt, makes walking anything but a 
graceful or comfortable affair. All varieties of trimmings 
are worn on under-skirts : ruffles, flounces, puffs, and plait- 
ings, and the over-dresses present the same variety. Some 
of the new camel’s-hair and other under-dresses are almost 
covered with braiding: fringes are used to finish these 








dresses, and are also popular on silks, etc, Many of the 





newest imported dresses are trimmed with velvet ribbon, 
either sewed on in strips, or in any form the wearer may 
fancy. ’ 

Bodices are made longer waisted than formerly, and the 
cuirass waist is still very popular. Worth has made, lately, 
for dresses to be worn in the house, a half-fitting jacket, 
tied in front with bow and ends; this is especially pretty 
for young people, or those with slender figures. He has 
also made, for more stylish dresses, bodices in the form of 
the hunting jacket of Louis the Fifteenth’s time, which is a 
long basque all around, opening over an equally long vest 
in front, the vest being usually of a different color from the 
jacket. Plaid materials wil be worn much more as a trim- 
ming than as a material for a whole dress,and will prove 
more becoming to many figures used in this way. Coat- 
sleeves are still the most popular, except for full dress. 
They are close-fitting, shorter, (which, of course, necessitates 
expensive long gloves,) and have cuffs of divers patierns, 
usually very flaring ones. Dresses still continue high in 
the neck : a more comfortable style for the approaching cold 
weather than it was for the summer time. 

Cioaks, MANTLES, JACKETS, are appearing in great variety, 
and no one of them seems to be the especial style, only all 
are long in front, and some are long all around, some again 
nearly reaching to the feet. ' 

Bonnets AND Hats also appear in infinite variety; and 
small, white flowers, Ilke the hawthorn and elder ‘flower, 
buttercups, coriopsis, etc., are much used on black bonnets, 
as well as wreaths, or bunches of currants, cherries, and 
other small fruits. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Giku's Dress or Biue Popitn.—Sacque of light- 
gray camel’s-hair, trimmed with black velvet, and fastened 
across the front with gray gimp, and black velvet buttons. 
Light-gray felt hat, trimmed with black velvet and pink 
roses. 

Fic. 11.—Girt’s Dress or Ecru-Cotorep Broe.—The 
skirt is kilt plaited, and ornamented with t wo rows of scal- 
lops, done in button-hole stitch. The jacket is also button- 
holed. Poppy-colored sash and buttons, 

Fig. 111.—Boy's Scorcu Surt or Erruer Tweep or Piarp. 
—Kilt plaited skirt, attached to an under-waistcoat; the 
jacket fastens in front with buttons, 
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NOTICES. 

4@- In Remirina, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of yeur letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re- 
gister your letter. Be particular to address to Cuarues J. 
Pererson, No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

4a5~ Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal- 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

4 When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. ; 

4% Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

4@~ No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

4a- Back numbers for 1872, 1873, and 1874, may be had 
of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BEAUTIFY HOME 


BY PAINTING WITH 


AVERILL MILLER'S FALLS CO., 


CHEMICAL PAINT ass am 












Only wnder-brai 

ALL widths of braid, ever invented. 
It Is THE Attached to Domestic, Singer, Wilson, 
Weed, American, Howe, Home, Reming- 
ton, Grover and Baker, Secor, and Wil- 
oox and Gibbs Machines. Goods stamped 


Most Durable and Bountiful Exterior Paint Ruown 


ui 
Sy Price, $2.50. Name Machine. Ask — 
Gama Agent for it. For Circulars, Price-lists, 
=< and Terms address 

LAPHAM MF’G CO., Marion. Q 








Sample card of beautiful colors, and recommendations 
from owners of the finest residences in the country, far- 
nished free by the 


Averill Ghomisal Paint Company, | Wea cae 
$2 Burling Stip, New York, | ©-t-permenseee? 


e Autumn No. of Vick’s Floral Guide, 


containing descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, 
and all Bulbs and Seeds for Fall Planting in the Garden, 


CLE vZTESEuAD D, OEZIIOC. pee pully oer wees in the House—just published, and 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


) $THE UTILITY ADJUSTABLE TABLE 

m May be raised or lowered to suit any person or purpose, and folded 
Vi) for packing away in a moment. Invaluable to ladies in cutting 

and basting. A boon to invalids A treasure to children, and 
unequaled for writing, study, games, &c. Expressage pre-paid 
within 500 miles of New York. Ten per cent. allowed on orders 
from greater distance. Extra inducements to clubs. Made in 
great variety of style, shape, size and price. Tables for games, 
with chess and cribbage boards inlaid. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, and quote Peterson’s Magazine. 


LAMBIE & SARGENT, Sole Prop’s and Mfrs. 793 Broadway, New York. 
LADI can make $5 a day in their own city or town. | 


TORT cee (oy ON STANTING'S 
7 1 D 
ACA A aime J INE TARSOAP 




















Ree tes , FOR TOILET, BATH & NURSERY. 
Address J. C, MeCURDY. & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. | SURE ALP DISE 
WM. J. CARLTON anvenvistne. | fe 
ou. ADVERTISING. 
39 w York. | 
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LOOK AT THE RUINS!! 

Aye! look at the ruins of what were once magnificent 
sets of teeth to be seen anywhere in society. Is it not mar- 
vellous that such destruction is permitted, when, by using 
that delightful dentifrice, 


SOZODONT™ 


any teeth, however fragile, may be preserved from decay 
or blemish? There may have been some excuse for this 
havoc in days gone by, when there was no safeguard 
against dental decay in existence, but there is no apology 
now, a8 SOZODONT preserves the soundness of the 
teeth from youth to old age. Don’t neglect to use. this 
antiseptic dentifrice, as it not only makes the teeth glitter 
like pearls, but also purifies and sweetens the breath. One 
bottle will last six months. 


























